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Art.  I.  Obftrvatlofis  fur  Its  Ecrits  de  M.  de  Voltaire*^  prlncipak^ 
merit  fur  la  Religion^  en  forme  de  Notes*  Par  Ad*  £•  Gibert^ 
Mintftre  de  la  Chapelle  Roy  ale  de  St.  fumes*  12  mo.  2  torn.  6s. 
coufu.  Payne.  Londres^  1788. 

^RT.  I.  Obfervations  on  the  Writings  of  Voltaircy  fJc* 


57OLTAIRE  is  vulnerable  in  many  paftsT  He  wrote  too 
^  much,  and  on  fubjedls  too  widely  different  to  be  correft  ; 
le  is  therefore  often  wrong  in  matter  of  fact,  even  where  the 
r*:th  was  not  concealed  from  him  by  the  fanaticifm  of  infidelity. 
h  had  not  fathomed  the  depths  of  metaphyfics,  nor  was  he  a 
l^ofound  logician ;  hence  the  many  errors  in  his  difijuifitions, 
M  the  frequent  unfoundnefs  of  his  reafoning.  If  w'e  add  to 
^  S  that  his  paffion  for  incredulity,  of  which  he  confidered 
as  the  , patriarch,  led  him  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
iciples  at  any  ratCy  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed  that  unfair  means 
Te  frequently  employed,  and  that  he  often  loft  fight  of  truth 
the  eagernefs  of  the  purfuit.  From  thefe  caufes  he  has  met 
th  many  adverlaries,  who  have,  with  more  or  left  abilities^ 
Ntd  his  errors  and  his  crimes. 

The  prefent  opponent  informs  us  that  ‘  the  end  of  his  obfer- 
^«tions  upon  the  writings  of  Voltaire  is  to  fortify  thofe  who 
them  againft  the  numerous  fophifms,  falfe  citations  and 
“ 'Uiiths,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  philo- 
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‘  Ibpher;  and  that  the  bcft  way  of  doin^  this  was  by  followlivr 

*  his  author  Ifep  by  Ilep,  This  he  thought  the  beft  method 
^  for  two  realons ;  firft,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  thofe 

*  who  perufc  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  as  they  would  thus  find 
‘  an  anfwcr  to  the  difficulties  as  they  advanced  in  their  read- 
‘  ing  5  and,  adly,  he  by  this  means  avoided  the  reproach  of 
‘  choofing  the  moft  eafy  difficulties,  and  of  palling  over  the  moil 

*  embarraffing.’ 

The  object  of  Mr.  Gibcrt  is  certainly  highly  commendable; 
he  appears  to  be  an  indullrious  and  laborious  writer,  who,  bv 
the  help  of  thofe  that  have  gone  before  him,  has  been  enabled 
to  oppofe  his  antagonift  with  conliderable  fuccefs.  But  we 
have  met  with  noUiing  of  any  importance  in  the  obfervations 
which  has  not  repeatedly  appeared  againft  the  philofopher  of 
Fcrncy ;  and  as  the  remaining  fix  volumes  which  the  author  pro- 
pofes  to  piiblilh  on  the  fame  fubjedt  may  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fources  which  have  fupplicci  the  prefent  work, 
its  great  utility  does  not  ftrike  us  as  fo  apparent.  ‘  Surebur^cr 

*  le  public  dc  Uvres  inutiles*  is  what  the  waiter  fays  he  wilhes  to 
avoid.  The  refolution  is  to  be  commended ;  but  an  author,  in 
general,  is  not  the  moft  difeerning  appraifer  of  his  own  works; 
and  we  fufpedl  that  the  public  would  conlider  fix  volumes  fiiiiilar 

-  to  the  two  now  before  us,  merely  as  an  addition  to  the  mats  of 
books,  as  a  repetition  of  a  tale  already  told. 

Though  wx  have  faid  that  this  indultrious  .writer,  with  the 
afliftance  he  has  laboriouily  colledfed,  has  been  enabled  to 
combat  Voltaire  with  fuccefs,  yet  juftioe  to  the  public  obliges 
us  to  mark  fome  points  in  wffiich  we  think  he  has  failed. 
lH.  He  fometimes  takes  notice  of  matters  of  fmall  or  no  im¬ 
portance,  and  which,  were  they  more  confiderable,  yet  do  not 
cbalefce  with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  work.  WhV) 
for  example,  blend  grammatical  difquifitions  with  a  defence  t: 
religion  and  morality  ?  Whether  Voltaire  was,  or  was  not  m:f‘ 
taken  with  regafd  to  the  words  ‘  hautain^  hauty  and  altier^*  diii 
not  much  fignify;  and  had  it  been  of  importance,  yet  thecri* 
ticlfm  is  not  in  its  place  (Vid.  Tom.  I.  p.  17).  Of  the 
kind  is  the  remark*  on  Voltaire^s  miftake  concerning  our  poc 
laureat  (l  orn.  II.  p.  74).  More  inftaiKcs  are  needkfs ; 
will  point  out  the  nature  of  the  fedlions  we  do  not  approve. 

zdJy.  To  fave  hirrifelf  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  foiint^^ 
head,  he  cites  authorities  wdn'ch  muft  be*  confidered  as  inau^ 
quate  by  men  of  learning.  i\Ir.  Gibert  fhould^  have  known 
fuch  books  as  ‘  The  New  Hifiorical  Portable  Didlionary* 
not  pal's  in  this  country,  and  mould  pafs  in  no  count!  y,  for 
thority.  Such  compilations  ferve  the  purp>ofes'  of  the  fuperfic^ 
reader,  but  the  man  w'ho  is  defirous  of  acquiring  real  knovvl^^> 
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jdlyi  Our  author  fometimes  difcovers  that  he  is  not  perfeftly 
quainted  with  his  fubjeft.  Voltaire,  aS  a  proof  that  the  A'me- 
:ans  arc  a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  con- 
lent,  afTertsi  wHat  was  formerly  pretty  generally  believed, 
qu’  excepte  les  Efquimaux,  ils  n'ont  hi  poil^  ni  harhe'  It 
3uld  have  totally  defeated  his  argument  had  our  author  known, 
d  had  he  replied  that  they  have  boih\  A  very  little  reading, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  converfatiori  with  hundreds  of  cye- 
tneffes,  would  have  eriabled  him  to  do  this,  which  would  have 
en  more  fatisfadfory  than  the  caufes  he  has  afligned  for  their 
int  of  beard:  His  antagbnilf,  in  another  place,  fays,  ^  Thb 
confuls  and  pretors  had  no  objeftion  to  a  comic  theatrical  ex- 
bibition  of  the  adventure  of  the  Two  Sohas.’  Mr.  Gibcrt 
d  certainly  forgotten  his  Plautus  when  he  makes  the  following 
ply,  ^  I  mail  fay  nothing  to  M.  de  Voltaire  concerning  the 
mirthful  exhibition  of  the  Two  Sofias,  which  was  permittee! 
at  Rome,  as  1  knoix)  nothing  about  the/e  Two  Sofas I/Ct  hirh 
ad  the  iiril  feene  of  the  Amphitrio,  and  then  fay  what  he 
tales  on  the  fubjecl: 

4thly.  There  is  too  mdcH  of  what  fome  perfons  would  term 
(ologteal  i//e»difcernible  in  this  produ£lion;  But  what  elfe  could 
I  expected  from  the  man  who  fays,  ‘  I  do  not  think  1  ought  to 
affevit  moderation  towards  M.  de  Voltaire;  I  do  not  hefitatc  to 
give  a  free  courfe  to  the  indignation  with  which  his  writings 
infpire  me  *,  believing  that  he  deferves  every  harfi  thing  that  I 
have  faid.*’  Mr.  Gibert  may  imagine,  as  he  has  example 
oftly  on  his  fide,*  that  fcoldiug  and  controverfy  are  the  fame 
ing,  that  hard  names  give  force  to  the  argument ;  for  our 
irt,  we  think  that  the  fevereft  thing  he  could  have  faid  of  Vol- 
ire  was  to  prove  him  in  the  wrongi  Our  author  frequently 
mdemns  the  rough  and  indecent  farcafms  of  his  adverfary, 
hile  he  expofes  himfelf  to  Condwnnarion  for  the  fame  fault, 
long  lift  of  this  kind  might  be  produced,  but  one  example  will 
i  fiifficient  to  evince  that  we  have  not  made  a  groundlefs 
large;  Voltaire,  as  was  to  be  .expefted^  is  fevere  againft 
wiftantine;  Among  other  things  he  fays,*  ‘  Conftantine  had 
a  father-in-law ;  he  forced  him  to  hang  himfelf.’  Mr;  Gibeft 
)nciijdes  his  defence  of  the  emperor  with  the  following  fen- 
sce:  ‘We  cannot  fay  what  M.  de  Voltaire  would  have  done; 
1  a  fimilar  cafe  j  for  he  never  had  a  lawful  father-in-law.’ 
b  point  in  qvfeftion  here  is,’  Was  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
w  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Conftantine  ?  What  Voltaire 
have  done  in  a  fimilar  cafe  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  it 
^  neither  juftify  nor  condemn  j  it  is  therefore  merely. an  irfe- 
ACarcafiii,  and  can  only  inform  the  reader  that,  though  Vol- 
was.  never  married, .  and  confcqueirtly  had  no  lawful  father- 

X  2  •*  in-law. 
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in-law,  yet,  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  he  had  many  of  another  i 
ftamp;  but  what  have  we  to  do  in  this' place  with  the  galUn* 
tries  of  M.  de  Voltair^,  or  his  left-handed  fathers -in -law  ? 

5thly.  Mr.  GIl>ert  fometimes  either  does  not  underftaml,  or 
wiihes  to  mifreprefc^nt  his  antagonift.  Speaking  of  the  Guebres, 
or  worlhippetN  of  fire,  Voltaire  fays,  ^  Fhe  followers  of  Zo- 

*  roafter  ftill  exift,  though  without  a  country;  fcmcwhatXiVt  the 

*  Jews,  and  other  fuperlfitious  focieties,  difperfed  over  Afia  from 

*  time  immemorial.'  To  this  Mr.  Gibert  replies,  ‘  Is  there 
‘  any  comparifon  between  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  and 
‘  Guebres?  Can  the  attempt  to  bring  them  over  to  Mabo- 
‘  metanifin  be  compared  with  the  perfecution  fuftered  by  the 
‘  Jews.?  Or  can  the  mountains  of  Perfia,  and  a  diftricl  cf 
‘  India,  be  ,  com  pared  to  all  the  parts  of  our  continent  ?’  To 
all  this  Voltaire  might  have  fairly  anfwered,  ‘  1  never  meant  to 
^  fay  that  there  was  a  ftrivft  rcfcmWance  between  the  ftate  of 
^  the  Jews  and  Guebres ;  I  have  only  faid  that  there  is  fome- 
^  what  of  a  rofemblance ;  that  they  both  remain  in  a  ftate  of 

*  difperfion,  a  diftindf  people,  in  a  foreign  land.  This  all  your 

*  queftions  neither  have  difproved,  nor  can  difprove.  You  have 

*  mifreprefented  me,  and  are  combating  your  own  mifreprefen- 
‘  tation.'  Our  author  concludes  his  obfervations  on  this  paliazc 
.with  another  millake.  ‘  Can  a  period  of  iioo  years  be  termed 
‘  a  time  immemorial  ?’  Here  again  he  is  difputing  with  him- 
felf,  and  not  with  Voltaire.  If  Mr.  Gibert  will  reconfider  the 
paflage,  he  will  find  that  ‘  repandues  de  temps  immemorial  dam 
^  C  A  jiff  difperfed  o^er  Afia  from  time  immemorial,  docs  not 
refer  to  the  Guebres,  whofe  difperfion  only  took  place  under 
the  fucccllbrs  of  Mahomet,  about  iioo  years  ago,  but  to  Mhc 
^  Jews,  and  other  fuperftitious  focieties,’  to  whom  it  may  b: 
juftly  enough  applied. 

Voltaire  aflerts,  with  many  good  Chriftians,  that  the  doilrines 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  Itatc  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Mofes.  ‘Alanif 
illuftrious  commentators,’  he  fays,^‘  prove,  by  paftages  from 

*  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel,  that  Mofes  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
^  dodlrincs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  of  a  life  to  come/ 
To  Ihew  that  this  does  not  contradict  what  he  had  advanced, 

,viz.  that  as  Mofes  had  not  divulged, thefe  doctrines,  they  were 
of  courlc  un’enown  to  the  Jew^s  at  that  time.  He  adds,  ‘  but  the 
Hebrews,  to  whom  Mofes  fpoke,-  could  not  have  read  either 
Ezekiel  or  Ifaiah.  To  difpute  concerning  the  fecret  fenti- 
‘  ments  of  Mofes  is  very  ufclefs ;  the  fact  is  that,  in  his  puh 
‘  /-iioj,  he  never  fpeaks  of  a  life  to  come,  nor  of  any  other 
^  than  temporal  rewards  and  punilhments.’  Such  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Vcltaire;  here  follows  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Gibert: 
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4  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  be  able  fomctimes  to  farnElion  the  aTef- 
‘  tions  of  M.  de  Voltaire  with  my  approbation  ;  he  is  certainly 

*  in  the  right  when  he  affirms  that  the  Hebrews,  who  lived  in 
‘  the  time  of  Mofes,  had  not  read  either  ifaiah  or  Ezekiel,  who 

*  appeared,  the  one  8co,  and  the  other  1000  years  after  :  but  at 
‘  the  fame  time  I  am  of  opinion  that,  on  this  point,  AI.  de 
‘  Voltaire  has  no  opponent.  One  may  furely  cite  Ifaiah  and 
‘  Ezekiel  to  prove  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  life  to  come, 
‘  without  falling  under  the  lafh  of  this  criticifm.’  This  is  not 
anfwering  Voltaire,  but  dellroying  a  fantom  of  the  obferver’s 
own  creation : 

*  He  makes  the  giants  firft,  and  then  he  kills  them.’ 

To  conclude  our  ftriftures  on  this  publication,  we  are  afraid, 
from  the  numerous  and  long  citations  which  appear  in  the 
work  (without  including  the  text  of  Voltaire),  that  many  readers 
will  be  led  to  confider  the  writer  rather  as  book-maker  than  an 
cuthor.  .  • 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  this 
work  with  the  public.  Mr.  Gibert  himfelf  feems  likewife  to  be 
doubtful ;  and,  as  a  prudent  man,  will  proceed  no  farther  without 
fubfeription.  ‘  The  author/  he  fays,  ‘  wiflies  not  to  labour 
‘  without  -  and  will  judge  of  the  public  opinion  by  the 
‘  number  of  fubferibers.* 


Art.  II.  The  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy  Inioejligaud^  and 
briejly  applied  to  the  ConjUtutlon.  of  Civil _iioeiety ;  together  with 
Remarks  on  the  Principle  afumed  by  Mr.  Paley  as ^  the  Bafts  of 
all  moral  ConcluftonSy  and  on  other  Pofitlons  of  the  fame  Author^ 
By  Thomas  Gljborniy  M.  A.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  White, 
London,  1789. 

’  [  Concluded.  ] 

r\N  the  fubjeft  of  indemnification  and  punifhment,  our  au- 
^  thor’s  fyftem  labours  under  equal  inconveniencies.  ‘  Sup- 
*  pofe  the  injured  party  to  have  undergone  bodily  pain  or  injury, 

'  or  fevere  anxiety  of  mind . Indemnification  in  thefe, 

‘  as  in  all  other  inftances,  muft  be  rendered  in  property.’ 

’  ^  Every  man  who  has  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  another 
‘  individual  meditates  an  unjuft  attempt  againft  him,  has  a  right 
‘  to  inflift  on  that  individual  fuch  punifhment  as  is  neceflary  to 
‘■prevent  his  defign.* 

‘  To  punilh  by  way  of  infliftlng  vengeance  for  crimes  already 
‘  perpetrated,  is  to  ufurp  the  privilege  of  God.’ 
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‘  No  man  ha$  a  right  to  inflict  a  puniihment  with  a  view  of' 
f  deterring  others/ 

Thus  all  the  laws,  human  and  divine,  that  authorife  punifh- 
ment  for  paft  offences,'  are  inconfiltent  with  our  author’s  prin, 
ciplcs,  but  are  at  once  reconcileable  to  that  of  general  expel 
diency.  For  how  can  we  reconcile  the  execution  of  any  penal 
laws  but  as  it  may  deter  otliers  from  the  commiffion  cf  finiilar 
offences  ? 

Having,  in  thefe  few  inftanccs,  fhewn  our  fentiments  of  the 
fyftems  before  us,  we  (hall  take  leave  of  the  prefent  articles  by 
Ifating  the  opinion  of  each  author  on  civil  government,  which 
leads  Mr.  Gifborne  to  a  comparative  view  of  the  tvvo 
fyftcms. 

Mr.  Paley  refufes  to  adrnit  all  ideas  of  any  original  or  exiftin:: 
cbrhpa£l,  between  the  governor  and  governed,  as  the  grounds  ^ 
civil  government,  but  fubftitutes  general  expediency  as  the  rule 
^  adijion  on  both  fides ;  as  authoriling  the  interference  cf  the 
niagiftrate,  and  the  rcliftance  of  the  fubjeil,  without  any  regard 
to  exifting  laws.  As  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  only  purpofe 
of  government  is  for  the  happinefs  of  all ;  it  is  truly  a  matter 
of  iurprlfe  how  fo  many  able  writers  have  confpunded  the  end 
with  the  origin  of  the  inftitution.  Let  us  even  fuppofe  an  ori¬ 
ginal  compact,  which  we  know  exifted  in  Egypt  between 
rharaoh  and  his  people,'  under  circumftances  the  moft  unjuft  to 
the  latter,  are  we  to  conclude  from  thence  that  the  people  are 
hot  to  emancipate  themfelves  whenever  they  pleafe  ?  Even  in. 
America,  where  a  cpmpa£t  has  been  formed  on  a  broader  fcalej 
or  fuppdfing  any  future  one  fhould  exift  by  the  moft  unequivocal 
confent  of  the  governed  \  for  what  purpofe,  may  we  afk,  v^erc 
they  formed  ? — for  the  happinefs  of  the  whole.  Whenever, 
therefore,  they  are  found  unequal  to ‘that  end,  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  right  of  the  governed  to  new  model  the  ftate, 
provided,  as  Mr.  Paley  always  excepts,  that  the  means  do  not 
appear  to  be  more  difaftrgus’  than  the  imperfedtlon  of  the  exift¬ 
ing  government: 

‘  As  Mr.  Paley  profcfledly  refts  liis  moft  powerful  objeftions  to 
the  doiftfine,  which  aferibes  the  rights  of  government  .to  the  con-* 
fent  of  the  fubjedl,  on  the  pernicious  confequenccs  with  which  he 
^prehends  that  dodrine  neceflarily  'to  be  ' burthened ;  and  recom¬ 
mends  his  own  principle  of  civil  authority  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  human  happinefs ;  1  lhall  ftatc  the  charafteriftic  features  of  the 
two  fyftems.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  ’  the' refpeSive  repre- 
fentations  be  fairly  drawn  ;  and  will  decide  whether  the  principle  of 
expediency  or  confent  is  the  moft  favourable  to  the*  juft  authority  of 
^vernment,  and  to  the.  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

'  *  According  to  the  politions  which  I  have  maintained,  fubjefls 
^ve  a  right,  not  only  to  refill  the  legiflature,  whenever  it  proceeds 
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to  an  aft  of  power  unauthorifed  by  the  laws,  but,  further,  to  refu'me 
at  any  period  the  authority  which  they  have  delegated  (unlefs  they 
have  entered  into  an  exprefs  ftipulaiion  to  the  contrary),  and  to  in- 
ftitute  a  new  form  of  government,  according  to  whatever  plan  they 
(hall  be  inclined  to  adopt.  Thefe  rights  form  a  barrier  againll  defpo- 
rifm,  and  afford  ample  fcope  for  improvements  in  civil  polity. 

<  At  the  fame  time  confiderations  are  not  wanting  by  wlilch  the 
liability  of  the  fovereign  power  is  fecured  from  the  danger  of  unne- 
ceffary  changes  in  the  coniUtution;  and  the  community  from  the  ca- 
himities  of  intefHnc  difeords  and  civil  war.  Every  fubjeft  is  bound, 
as  long  as  he  continues  a  member  of  the  hate,  to  obey^all  fuch  laws 
as  the  ilate  has  a  right  to  enaft,  and  determines  to  continue ;  and 
in  elVimating  the  propriety  of  refilling  the  encroachments  of  the  ina- 
gillratc,  or  of  abetting  any  change  in  the  conftitution,  he  is  highly 
criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  if  a  regard  to  the  welfare  ot  his 
fellow-fubjefts  be  not  one  of  the  motives  which  have  a  principal  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  mind. 

*  But,  though  the  profperity  of  his  country  muft  be  one  of  th« 
leading  objefts  of  his  care  as  a  member  of  civil  fociety,  he  is  bound, 
as  a  being  accountable  to  his  Maker,  to  abftain  from  all  attempts  to 
promote  it  at  the  expence  of  jullice.  He  is  to  remember  the  facred- 
nefs  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  this  confideration  will  preferve  him 
from  being  mi  fled  by  millaken  patriotifm  in  his  conduft  tovvards  fo-. 
reigners ;  it  will  preferve  him  from  being  deluded  by  millaken  ideas 
of  allegiance  to  concur  in  afts  of  tyranny  towards  his  fellow- 
citizens ,  ^ 

‘  On  Mr.  Paley*s  principles,  the  fubjeft  has  a  right,  and  Is  alfo 
I  bound  in  point  of  duty,  to  refill  th^cxifting_govcrnors,  whether 
ufurpers  or  nor,  and  to  join  in  affefting  a  change  in  the  conftitutlon, 
then,  and  then  only,  when  fuch  lleps  will,  in  his  opinion,  conduce 
10  the  public  welfare.  According  to  this  pofition,  however  cyrari- 
nical,  unjull,  or  impious,  the  commands  of  government  may  be,  if 
I  he  fhould  be  ordered  to  dellroy  an  innocent' feibw-citizen  ;  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  territories  of  an  ally ;  to  embrace  a  religion  which  he 
bows  to  be  idolatrous;  in  all  thefe  cafes^  if  he  conceives  that  com- 
Ipliance  will  promote  general  expediency,  compliance  is  his  duty. 

!  May,  he  would  aft  as  meritorious  a  part  in  betraying  his  country,  in 
j  letting  fire  to  her  dock-yards,  or  in  blowing  up  her  legiflature,  to* 

;  promote  the  defigns  of  a  foreign  invader,  if  he  Ihould  imagine 
Sthatfucha  deed  would,  on  the  whole,  be  produftive  of  advantage 
ito  mankind,  as  if,  with  contrary  fentlments,  he  had  hazarded  his 
[ life  in  the  breach  for  her  defence.  In  like  manner  he  is  authoriied* 
[to  violate  every  law,  even  though  he  Ihculd  have  pcrfoivally  engaged 

|“l>y  promife  or  by  oath,  on  no  plea  whatever  to  difobey  it;  he  is 
empowered,  like  Cade,  to  head  a  barbarous  rebellion ;  like  Felton* 
tomoirder  the  favourite  of  the  monarch  ;  like  Damien,  toaflaflinate 
!Ae  monarch  himfelf ;  whenever  his  paffion  or  his  fanaticifm  induce 
to  believe  that  thefe  outrages  will  in  the  end  be  lanftioned  by 
;®^Hty.  Nor  is  lefs  latitude  allowed  by  Mr.  Paley  to  the  diforetion 
the  governor  than  to  that  of  the  fubjeft.  •  The  reafoning  which 
P  deduces  the  authority  of  civil  government  from  the  will  of  God, 

^  X  4  ‘  and 
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f  and  which  colkfts  that  will  from  public  expediency  alone,  binds 
^  us  to  the  unreferved  cgnclitfion,  that  the  jurifdicUoii  of  the  ma- 

*  giftrate  is  limited  by  no  confidcratlon  but  that  of  general  util'uy; 

*  in  plainer  terms,  that,  whatever  is  the  fubjeft  to  be  regulated,  it 

*  is  lawful  for  him  to  interfere,  whenever  his  interference,  in  its 

*  general  tendency,  appears  (to  the  magiftrate  himfelf,  as  Mr.Paley 

*  afterwards  fays  exprcfsly)  to  be  conducive  to  the  common  interell* 
He  is  therefore  authorifed  to  violate  at  his  dlfcretion  all  the  rights 
of  his  fubjeds,  by  whatever  folemn  engngements  he  may  have 
bound  himfelf  to  preferve  them;  he  is  obliged  in  confcience  to 
trample  on  every  law  ,  human  and  divine,  whenever  fuch  condudl  ac» 
cords  with  his  notions  of  general  expediency.  If  then  he  ihould  be 
of  opinion,  that  by  afluming  power  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  and  maintaining  it  by  an  army  of  mercenaries,  he  fltould 
prornote  the  good  of  the  people  without  impairing  the  happinefsof 
mankind  in  general,  he  would  be  jullified  in  his  ufurpation.  Jfhe 
fhoiild  alfo  think  that  lavilhing  the  blood  of  his  fubjeds  in  a  cru- 
fade,  and  feizing  half  their  property  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  en- 
terprife,  would  be  an  additional  advantage  to  them,  he  would  do  no 
more  than  his  duty  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonftrances,  and 
in  enforcing  fubmifTion  by  the  bayonet.  Nay,  though  he  fhould  not 
be  able  to  iatisfy  himfelf  that  thefe  proceedings  would  be  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  people,  yet,  if  he  (hould  fancy  that  general  good 
would  in  feme  way  be  promoted  by  them;  or  if  he  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  promote  it  by  putting  liis  fubjefts  into  the  hand  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  potentate  as  vafTals ;  by  felling  them  for  flaves  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  foreign  merchants;  or  by  introducing  ^among  them  Popery 
or  Paganifni,  ^nd  enforcing  its  reception  by  inquifitorial  perfecution; 
in  each  of  thefe  in  dances,  according  to  Mr.  Paley’s  principle,  he 
would  merit  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  the  approbation  of 
lus  Gpd.* 

On  this  ftaternent  we  (hall  only  obferve,  nothing  could  be 
obje£Ied  to  Mr.  Gifborne’s  ideas  of  the  right  of  the  fubjecl, 
were  it  not  for  the  little  unqualified  parenthefis  (unlefs  they 
[the  governed]  have  entered  into  an  exprefs  ftipulation  not  to 
refame  the  delegated  authority).  This  we  have  already  fhewn 
makes  no  exception  at  all. 

.  Mr.  Paled’s,  at  firlt  fight,  feems  alfo  liable  to  a.fingle  ob- 
jc£lion — ‘  That  the  magiftrate  may  interfere  whenever  he  con- 
\  ceives  his  interference  in  its  general  tendency  will  be  to  the 
\  happinefs  of  the  whole.*  But,  whoever  refledls  on  the  ini- 
perfeftion  of  human  law’s,  will  allow  that,  in  the  moft  perted 
code,  contingencies  will  occur  which  may  make  fuch  an  inter¬ 
ference  neceflary.  The  executive  power  of  Great- Britain  has 
in  many  inftances,  received  the  thanks  of  the  legiflature,  or  re- 
prefentative  body,  for  a6ls  by  no  means  authorifed  by  law,  but 
abfolutely  contrary  to  the  cqnftitution.  The  fame  has  occurred 
ia  Holland,  and  in  all  free  ilates,  not  excepting  Rome  iticlf* 
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to  the  other  objections  of  our  author,  they  unfortunately 
all  make  againft  himfelf.  All  the  wild  atrcKities  he  apprehends 
likely  to  follow  from  making  general  expediency  the  rule  of 
our  conduct,  have,  on  the  contrary,  arifen  from  mi  (taken  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  will  of  God.  Who  ever  pleaded  general  expe¬ 
diency  for  cruiades  ;  or  which  of  the  two  is  mo(l  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  fanaticiim,  to  introduce  popery,  or  paganifm,  or  inquifi- 
totial  perfecution?  It  was  furely  in.  tlu.fc  days  when  men 
fancied  the  Almighty  delighted  in,  or  enjoined  human  penance, 
that  thele  abfurdities  prevailed,  and  in  countries  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  general  expediency  would  have  b^en  punifhed  as 
heretical. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perufed  Mr.  Gifborne’s  performance 
with  much  plcafure.  The  language  is  eafy  and  correct,  the 
arrangement  logical  and  agreeable,  the  arguments  (Irong  and 
pointed ;  but  in  this,  as  in  mod  other  cafes,  it  is  more  eafy  to 
(hew  the  imperfe6fions  of  a  fyftem,  than  to  form  a  new  one. 
Till  therefore  our  author  removes  all  the  objeftions  againft  his 
own  fyftem,  inftead  of  barely  hinting  to  us  what  it  is,  whilft  he 
feems  only  (hewing  us  the  infufficiency  of  another,  we  (hail  ftill 
remain  advocates  for  general  expediency. 


X  re 
I  but 
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quity.  Pubiiped  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  VllL 
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[  Continued.  ] 

‘  VI.  Mifcellaneous  Ohfervations  on  Parijh  Regifters.  By  fobit 

‘  Bowie,  F.  S.  A.' 

T^R.,  Bowie  here  derives  the  origin  of  our  Englifh  regifters 
from  Spain.  T  homas  Lord  Cromwell  firft  enjoined  them. 

‘  He  had  lived  abroad,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  and  confequently 
‘  had  much  intercourfe  with  men  of  difterent  countries.’  'This 
argument,  however,  points  not  particularly  to  Spain.  But 
another  does.  Lord  Cromwell’s  injunctions  ‘  were  (et  forth 
‘  in  September  1538;’  when,  from  Come  inquiries  that  have 
been  publi(hed  by  Spanifh  writers  concerning  the  place  of 
Cervantes’s  birth,  regifters  appear  to  have  been  ‘  ufed  in  Spain,' 
^.thirty-two  years  before  their  introdudlion  into  this  kingdom.’ 
But  were  they  not  in  France  ‘too  ?  We  apprehend  they  ',vere.  • 
Nor  does  there  appear  the  lead  (imilarity  in  the  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  regifters ;  .between  the  Spanifli  and  the  Englifh.  Mr. 
Bowie  points  out  none  at  ail.  And' the  only  circumftance 

which 
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which  carries  the  flighteft  air  of  fimilarity,  that  of  recordin'^ 
the  names  of  the  fponfors ;  was  not  enjoined  till  the  days  o{ 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  year  1557,  therefore  fuppofed  by 

Mr.  Bowie  himfelf,  ‘  to  have  originated  from  his  own  I’u^- 
♦•geftions.'  ,  ^ 

The  origin  of  parilh-regifters  then,  is  flill  to  be  traced  from 
the  continent  to  our  ifland.  P'rom  the  continent,  no  doubt,  we 
derived  them.  But  from  the  French  part  of  the  continent,  ra. 
thcr  than  the  Spanifli ;  from  that  which  wms  near,  which  was 
vHited,  which  was  familiar  to  us,  rather  from  that  which  was 
diftant,  unvlfited,  and  unknown,  we  fiippofe  them  to  be  derived 
to  us.  And  we  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  them,  with  Mr.  Bowie, 
in  our  own  country. 

Lord  Cromwell  ordered  the  regifter  to  be  kept,  in  ‘  one  fure 

*  coffer  with  two  locks  and  keys,^  the  parifli-cheft  of  the  pre- 
fent  day;  which  regifter  the  clergyman  ‘  (hall  every  Sunday  take 

*  forth,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  wardens ^  of  one  of  them,  write 
^  and  record  in  the  fame  all  the  weddings,  chriftening5,  and  bu- 

*  ryings,  made  the  whole  week  afore ;  and,  that  done,  to  lay 

*  up  the  book  in  the  faid  coffer,  as  afore.*  In  1603,  the  yoth 
canon,  ‘  directs  the  minifter  and  churchwarde?is  to  fubferibe 
^  their  name  to  every  page ;  and  orders  the  latter  to  fend  an- 
‘  hually  a  true  copy  of  the  names  of  all  perfons  chriftened,  mar- 
^  ried,  or  buried,  within  one  month  ajter  the  25//;  of  March^  fub- 
^  feribed  with  their  hands.*  In  1557  Cardinal  Pole  inquired 
in' his  articles  concerning  the  clergy,  whether  they  kept  their 
TvApeftive  regifters,  ^  wdth  the  names  of  the  godfathers  and  god- 
‘  mothers*  recorded  in  them.  Accordingly  we  find  three  in- 
ftances  of  fuch  names  recorded,  in  the  regifter  of  Thatcham, 
Berkftiire,  fo  early’ as  1579,  1565,  and  1564;  and  inftance 
in  that  of  Idmifton,  fo  late  as  16 ii.  Under  the  prefbyterian 
parliament  of  1641,  the  birth  was  ordered  to  be  regiftered  as 
well  as  the  baptirm.*  In  Barebone’s  parliament  of  1659,  when 
the  banns  of  marriages  were  ordered  to  be  publiftied,  ‘  three  fe- 
^  vcral  Lord’s  days  in  the  puhtic  mecting-^horfe  commonly  called  the 
^  church  or  chapel^  or  on  three  market-days — in  the  morket-plau 

*  next  to  the  (aid  church  or  chapel,’  at  the  option  of  the  parties; 
the  regifter 'was  committed  ‘  to  fome  able  and  honeft  perfon,’ 
ciiofen  (w'e  apprehend)  by  the  minifter  and  parifliioners,  but 

*  fwom-and  approved  by  one  juftice  of  the  peace,*  who  ^  at- 

*  tended 'the  juftice  to  fubferibe  the  entry  of  every  marriage.* 
Mr.  Bowie  then  proceeds  to  notice  ’  fome  remote  marriages^ 

extraordinary  events  in  local  and  natural  hiftory,  and  even  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfons,  recorded  in  regifters.  From  ‘thefe  tr’ifa^ 
we  (hall  fel^  only  one  for  our  readers.  ‘  In  the  third  regifter 
S  of  the  parifh  of  Great  Dumford,  Wilts,*  "is  this  entry,  ‘  John 
'  ‘  ^  i  Cundiu 
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f  Cunditt  vvns  buried  Auguft  the  2(1,  1718  j.heand  his  mail,  and 
f  five  ho^fes,  were  killed  with  a  clap  of  thundc;*  and  lightning.’ 

?  'Vne  day  of  interment  induced  me  to  fuppofe,  that  it  mignt 
f  be  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  John  Hcvv'ct  and  Mary  Drew* 

‘  were  killed  by  lightning  at  Stanton-Harcourt,  as  related  in 
‘  Mr.  Pope’s  Letters.  On  mentioning  this,  to  a  gentleman  re- 
‘  fidcnt'in  the  next  parifh,  he  communicated  this  memorandunj 
‘  of  his  grandfather’s,  at  the  time  of  the  event :  Larmer  John 
‘  Cundick,  of  Winterbourn,  v/as  with  his  man  and  live  horfes 
‘  ftruck  dead  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  another  fervant 
f  wounded,  July  31,  1716’  [//  Jhculd  be,  1718J.  Thefe  extra-»^ 

‘  ordinary  accidents,  certainly  the  fame  day,  polubly  the  fame  ' 
f  hour,  muft  have  been  at  lealt  feventy  miles  apart.’  , 

In  this  differtation,  Mr.  Bowie  appears  ftrangely  confu’fed  in 
his  ideas.  ‘  Various  inconveniencies  muft  nccefllirily  have 
‘  arifen  from  this  aCl,’  the  a£t  for  marrying  by  a  iultice  of 
peace.  ‘  In  many  cafes  the  parties  muft  h:  ye  travelled  many> 

?  miles,  for  the  accompliihing  their  intentions.’  So  far  Mr. 
Bowie  is  decidedly  againji  the  a6l.  But  in  the  very  words- 
he  remarks,'  that  ‘  there  is  no  probability  that  Mr.  Bigland,  af 
‘the  time  he  publllhed  his  obfervatlons  in  1764,  had  feen  or 
‘  accurately  examined  this  aef  :  it  is  much  to  be  lament he.  ob- 
j  (erves  p.  7,  ‘  that,  during  Cromwell’s  ulurpation,  Jew  parochial 

if  rcgijiers  were  kept  with  any  tolerable  regularity,^  Mr.  Bowie 
thus  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  acf,  by  confounding  the  akl  and  the 
I  ihfervance  of  it.  But  he  intimates  tlie  regifters  7iot  to  have  beenj 
kept  carelefsly,  during  Cromwejrs  ufurpatibrri  Yet  he  vijlantly, 

\  adds  thus  \  ^  how  far  this^  aflerfion  of  Mr,  Bigland’s  ‘  will 
I  f  hold  good,  I  am  not  able  to  afeertain  when  be  has  already 
!  andemned  it  by  an  implication.  ‘  As  to  thofe  which  1  have  exa-> 

;  ‘  mined,’  he  immediately  fubjolns  ^  truth  commands  me  to  ^y,, 
that  they  are  in  general  as  exaCl  as  can  be  deftredJ*  He  thus 
\  applauds  he  has  already  condemned.  He  annexes 

hhtreafon  of  his  applaufe.  ‘  The  appointment  of  the  paiifti- 
regiiter  to  his  office,’  he  fays,  ‘  and  his  conftant  attendance 
if  upon  the  are  apparent  in  ahnoji  every  injlanceJ*  And 

;  yet  he  doles  the  whole  thus  :  ‘  the  appearance  of  want  of  regu^ 
if /ar//y  in  regifters,  may  be  coliecfled  from  the  following 
circumftances, — This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  rnany  regifters  were  defective  \  the  parties  were  under  a 
f  nccelEty  of  going  from  home;’  &c.  This  is  perhaps,  as 
Jetcious  a  piece  of  confufion  as  ever  was  exhibited  to  the 

[world.*  . .  ^ 

‘  It  pleafed  Providence  upon  the  coming-in  of  the  houfe  of 
I?  Stuart,  to*  vifit  this  kingdom  with  a  dreadful  peftilcnce.  la 
I-  W  regiftcr  is  the  following  entry,  ^  Anno  1604,  ^ofe  who 
I  ■  ‘  ‘  . .  ^  died 
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‘  died  of  the  plage  this  yere,  Goodwife  Willminton  and  John 
*  Willminton  died  December  14,  W.  Willminton,  Jan.  13^ 

c  onil  nthers  out  of  tlip  latter’s  houfe  in  Porten.  kii 


^  and  five  others  out  of  the  latter’s  houfe  in  Porten,  the  lall 
^  Jan.  28  in  anno  1604.*  This  is  faid  in  that  wild  mode  of  fal, 
/ifying  hiftory,  which  is  fo  generally  adopted  by  the  low  and 
the  vulgar;  in  order  to  abufe  the  houfe. of  Stuart,  hecaufe  it  U 
dethronedy  and  to  flatter  the  houi'e  of  Hanover,  hecaufe  it  is  in 
fouler.  And  to  the  confufioii  of  the  prefent  falfifier  w'e  remark, 
that  the  plague  of  the  regilter  was  in  the  December  and  January 
of  1604-5  when  James  Ift.  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  and  upon  the  24th  of  March,  in  1602-3 


5  VII.  Letter  from  John  Pownally  Efq.  on  a  Roman  Tile  found 

‘  at  Reculver  in  Kent.* 


This  Letter  contains  an  account  and  a  fketch,  ^  of  one  of 

*  the  tiles  which  cover  fome  du£ls  or  drains,  now  difcernible  in 

*  the  cliff  at  Reculvcr  in  Kent,  about  eight  feet  below  the  fui^ 

*  face  of  the  Roman  ftation.’  Mr.  Pownal  fays  he  calls  them 
dufts  or  drains,  becaufe  he  is  ‘  unable  to  determine,  whether 

*  they  were  merely  drains  or  fewers  to  the  camp,  or  whether 

*  they  were  du<Sls  to  a  bath.’  From  ‘  the  fimilitude  of  the 
‘  tiles  in  *  fize  and  lhape,  to  thofc  deferibed  by  Mr.  Lyon,  as 

*  ufed  in  the  dudls  of  the  Roman  bath  difeovered  under  St. 

*  Mary’s  church  at  Dover  f,  and  to  thofe  ufed  for  the  like  pur- 

*  pofc  in  the  Roman  bath  difeovered  near  Brecknock,  as  de- 

*  feribed  by  Mr.  Hay  J;;  and  from  the  whole  of  the  fpace  occu- 

*  pied  by  tnefe  duels  or  drains,  being  covered  above  the  tiles 
‘  with  a  thick  coat  of  very  hard  plaifter,  compofed  of  mortar 
‘  mixed  up  with  bruifed  brick,  exactly  fimilar  to  that  ufed  for 
^  the  fame  purpofe  in  thofe  baths,  as  deferibed  by  Mr.  Lyon 
‘  and  Mr.  Hay;’  Mr.  Pownall  is.‘  inclined  to  believe,  that 
‘  thefe  alfo  are  du£ls  belonging  to  a  Roman  bath,  and  that  the 
^  coat  of  plaifter  laid  over  the  tiles  was  the  floor  of  fome  room 
‘  above.’  This  is  faid  with  a  ftrange  fort  of  diftinguifhing  con- 
fufednefs,  when  ‘  a  drain  or  fewer  to  the  camp’  muft  neceflarily 
be  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  a  ‘  du6l>to  a  bath.’  They 
are  both  equally  drains.  But  it  is  alfo  faid  with  a  grofs  contra- 
diftorinefs,  w^hen  Mr.  Pownall  has  already  declared  thefe  ‘duels 
or  drains,’  to  be  ‘  below  the  furface  of  the  Roman  Jiationl 
And  the  .fait  is,  that  thefe  ‘  drains  or  du£ls\  are  not  below  the 


•  Camdcni  Annales,  ii.  285.  edit.  1615  and  1627. 

‘f  Archpcologla,  Vol.  IV.  p.  325.  ‘  ^  J  Ibid.  Vol.  VII. 
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«  furface  of  the  Roman  ftation.  They  are  under  the  fitc  of  the 
Roman  town.  *  No  Jlation  had  drains  to  it.  The  ‘  thick  coat 
‘  of  very  hard  plailter,  compofed  of  mortar  mixed  up  with 
‘  bruifeJ  brick/  proves  itfclf  decifively  to  have  been  ‘  the  floor ' 
‘of  fome  room  above.*  All  the  antiquitie*,  indeed,  that  are 
now  difeovered  at  Reculver,  are  thofe  of  the  town  only.-  ‘  The 
‘  Roman  tile  or  brick,*  fays  Somner,  ‘  here  alio  found,  fome 
‘  in  buildings,  others  by  the  cUft-^fide^  where  the  fea  hath  wajhed 
‘  oni  eaten  away  the  earth  (as  it  daily  doth,  to  the  manifeft  en* 

‘  dangering  of  the  church  by  its  violent  encroachments)  give 
‘  evidence  of  the  place*s  Roman  antiquity  *.*  The  Roman 
‘  tile  or  brick,’  in  the  fide  of  the  cliff,  is  a  fufficient  evidence 
of  the  town’s  pofition  there.  ‘  Some,’  adds  Somner,  ‘  are  re- 
‘  maining  in  and  about  that  little  ftone  cottage  without  the 
‘  churchyard  (of  fome  holden  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel 
‘  or  oratory),  and  others  not  far  off.’  'I  his  ‘  little  ftone  cot- 
‘  tage’  is  accordingly  deferibed  by  /^hilpot,  as  ‘  a  neglc^Sted* 
*  chapel  out  of  the  churchyard,  where  fome  fay  was  a  parifh- 
I  ‘  church,  before  the  abby  was  fupprefled  and  given  to  the 
‘  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  In  ‘  digging  about  the  church,*, 
adds  Philpot,  ‘  they  find  old  buckles  and  rings  §.’  p'or  this 
reafon,  I  place  not  the  ‘  ftation’  or  ‘  camp’  of  the  Romans,  as 
Somner  does,  on  the  ground  of  the  church  jj ;  but  confider- 
ably  more  to  the  feaward,  at  the  point  cf  the  land,. and  at.  the 
north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  ancient  aeftuary  between  Kent 
and  Thanet.  ‘  Great  number  of  eijierns^  cellars^  &c.*  fays 
Gibfon,  are  ‘  daily  difeovered  by  th^  fiill  .  cf  the  cliff — ;  toge¬ 
ther  with— ‘  great  quantities  of  Roman  brick  or  tUe^  opus  mu- 
‘  fiviim,’  floors  laid  in  mcrur  mixed  up  with  bruifed  brick,  and 
ficed  above  wuth  teffera  or  fmall  variegated  ftones,  ‘  coins, 
/.fibulae,  gold- wire,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c.  daily  found  in.the 
\ funds  which  yet  do  all  come  from  the  landward,  upon  the 
^  fall  of  the  cliffs  .All  this  (hews  the  fea  to  be  now  feeding 
upon  the  very  heart,  of  the  town.  ‘  The  fea,’  adds  Gibfon,  ac¬ 
cordingly  ‘  hath  got  all  the  town,  except  a  very  few  houfes;  and 
‘  the  church  itfelf  is  in  great  danger  to  be  loft**.*  And,  as 
the  very  ground  of. the  church  appears  pretty  plainly  from 
Philpot’s  difeoveries  above,  to  have  been  the  fite  of  a  ftreet,  in. 
'yhich  the  dealers  in  buckles  and  rings  refided  ;  fo  all  unites  to 
prove  Mr.  Powuiali’s  ‘  du£b,*  to  have  been  ‘  drains,’  not  ‘  below* 


I*  Somner’s  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,  edit,  by  Wh.  Kennet 
P-78.  t  P.  78.  '  t  P.  83*84.  , 

I  P.  8%  ^  C.  236,  edit.  3d.  See  alfo  Baffely’s  Ant,  RKu 

p  35.36,  36,  37-j8,  and  38-39.  C.  237. 
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^  tlie  furface  of  the  Roman  ftation/.  but  under  the  plane  of  the 
Roman  town.  They  had  no  relation;  however,  to  any  buthi 
there.  ‘  The  whole  of  the  fpace  occupied  by  thefe  ^  or 
‘  drains/  was  ‘  covered  above  the  tiles  with  a  thick  coat  of 

*  very  hard  plaifter;’  The  drains  of  the  honfcs  fan  under  the 
floors  of  them.  And  vve  have  entered  into  the  explanation,  in 
order  to  draw  the  rcquilite  dilii nation  between  the  ftatioii  and 
the  town,  and  to  clear  up  what  was  confounded  by  Mr, 
Fownall. 

But  Mr.'Pownall  proceeds  to  give  us  ‘  a  curioits  riide  ferawf 
‘  upon  the  tile  /  and  to  remark  that  ‘  if  thefe  are  really  letters, 
^  and  the  Romans  ever  wrote  in  fuch  characters,  of  which  I 
‘  never  yet  favv  any  famplc/  he  fhould  be  inclined  to  thini: 

*  the  infeription  refers  to  the  Legio  fecunda  fjfitannica,  v/hich,- 

*  after  having  been  removed  by  Valentinian  from  amono;ft  the 

*  Silures,  was  ftationed  at  their,  different  ports  in  Kent,  for  the 

*  defence  of  the  'court:  agairift  the  Saxons.’  The  fcrawl  is  no 
^  letters.’  Nor  did  the  Romans  ever  ufe  fuch  charadiers.  Nor 
-was  the  Legio  fecunda  Britannica  ever  ftationed  at  Reculver. 
It  was  not  ftationed  even  ^  at — different  pofts  in  Kent.’  It  was 
ftationed  only  at  Richborough  there.  ‘  Tribunus  cohortis 

*  primae  Vetafiorum,’  fays  the  Notitia^  ‘  ReguWio :  praepofitus 

*  legionis  2.  Aug.  Rutupis"*.*  And  Mr;  Pownall  is  wrong  iri 
every  point. 

^  VIII.  Dr.  Glafs^s  Letter— oti  the  Affinity  of  ceriaih  IFords  in 
^  the  Language  of  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Ifies  in  the  Pacif 
‘  OceaUy  with  the  Hebrew^* 

,  Thefe  obfervations  proceed  on  fhe  (ii^ipo{^i:OriginaHiy  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  From  this,  as  a  principle*  believed  by  him- 
fclf,  the  dodlor  (who  figns  himfelf  G.  H.  Glafs)  endeavours  to 
trace  up  the  words  of  the  new  language  in  the  ifles  above,  to 
the  old  language  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  has  he  failed  in  his 
point,  according  to  our  opinion^  ^  The  Hebrew  word  ta:obai 
he  remarks,  ^  has  the  fame  precife.fignification  v/ith  the  word 

*  tabooy  as  ufed  in  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  ifles.’  His  proofs 
for  this  alferdon,  are  thefe.  ‘  The  Egyptians,’* fays  Gcn.lxiii.* 
32,  ‘  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abo- 
^  minationy  taoeboy  •  to  the  Egyptians.’  ‘  Every  Ihepherd,’ 
adds  Gen.  Ixvi.  34,  an  abominationy  taoobathy  ‘  to  theEg}!)* 

*  tians.'  ‘  VVe  lhall  facrilice,’  fubjoins  Exodus  viii.  26,  ‘  tbs 
K'' abomination y  taoobathy  ‘  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our 

..  ,  T.n  - - - - ' 
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‘  God  >  lo  !  ftiall  we  facrifice  the  abcminatlony  taoobathy  •*  of  the 
‘  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  ftone  us?’  All 
is  happily  confirmed  bv  the  dodlor  with  a  paflage  from  Hero¬ 
dotus  ;  which  fays  the  Egyptians  ‘  facrifice  bulls  and  bull-calves, 

‘  but  it  is  not  laiuful  for'  them  to  facrifice  cows —  ;  and  they  all 
‘  venerate  cows^  much  more  than  all  other  cattle.’  And  the 
dodfor  has  reafon  to  conclude,  ‘  that  the  cow  was  the  taboo'd  ani- 
‘  mal,  which  it  was  fo  hazardous  to  facrifice  in  Egypt.’  ' 

*  9 

*  *  IX-  Afr.  IViliWs  EJfay  on  the  Ikeneld  Street.* 

‘  This  is  merely  an  introdu6lory  efTay,  written  by  Mr.  Bray^ 
to  the  next  diirertation ;  ftating  fome  previous  accounts  of  the 
Ikeneld  Street,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  Mr.  LetKieullier,  and  ^  Mr. 
‘Richard  Willis  of  Andover;’  and  then  prefenting  this  larger 
account  by  Mr.  Willis,  extracted  ‘  from  papers — communicated 
‘to  me  by  Henry  Norton  Willis,  Efq.  his  grandfon.’ 

‘  X.  An  EJfay  towards  a  Dlfcovery  of  the  Great  Iklneld- Street 

^  of  the  Romans.* 

Dr.  Stukeley,  that  prince^ of  our  ifland  antiquaries,  who  ven¬ 
tured  boldly,  and  is  therefore  wrong  at  times ;  who  had  all  the 
glowing  foul  of  genius  within  him,  and  is  therefore  car{>ed  at 
by  thoufands,  who  could  never  have  committed  his  fplendid  faults ; 
carried  that  great  road  of  the  Romans  wdiich  is  called  Ikeneld- 
Strect,  from  Newbury  ‘  to. the  ^ftern  g^e  of  Old  Sarum.’ 
This  error  Mr.  Lethieuillier  correfted,  in  Arch,  i,  p.  56  ;  de¬ 
nying  the  exiflencc  of  any  fuch  roatl,  fhewing  the  road  that  en¬ 
ters  the  eaft  gate  -of  Old  Sarum  to  run  from  Silcheftcr  to  jt, 
and  proving  the  road  that  runs  in  Dr,  Stukeley’s  line,  to  ftretch 
from  ^  Marlborough  to  Wincheftcr.  Mr.  Willis  *alfo  corrected 
the  doftor  on  the  fame  point,  in  the  fame  volume,  p.  60 ;  by 
Hating  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  niap  of  Hampfhire,  that  the  Ikeneld 
Street  did  not  go  from  Newbury  to  Old  Sarum,  but  from  Win- 
chefter  to  Marlboroiigh.  This,  and  another  intimation  con¬ 
cerning  the  Portway,  a  fecohd  road  of  the  Romans  in  Hampfhire; 
he  communicated  to  the’ Antiquarian  Society  in  1759/  He 
had  previoufly  fent  them  an  account  of  both,  in  1752.  ‘  A^ 

‘  my  remarks  on  thefe  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur,’  he  fays, 
^er  1752,  ‘were  entirely  iiew,  I  W'as  fo  vain,  as  to  expeiS 
‘  from  the  •  honourable  fqclety  fome  tokep,  that  they  were 
‘pleafeii'with  my  new  difeovery.’  But,  fuch  is  the  condud; 
«ven  of  literary  focieties,  the  antiquaries  (hewed  jittle  regard  tQ 
his  difeoveries,  becaufe  they  clalhed  with  the  accounts  of  Dr. 
S^ukclev.  Blit ‘‘"the  publickion  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor’s  'map— of 

‘  Hampfliire, 


‘j-f 
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*  HampDiirc,  encouraged  me  to  appeal  to  the  public  through 

*  the — Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  Nor  did  he  flop. here.  He 
alfofcnt  one  of  the  maps  ‘  for  the  infpe£tion  of  the  Society/  and 
‘  a  drawing  of  the  plan  of  Winchclter.’  And,  as  we  are  now 
told  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  the  gentleman^  who  was. 
to  communicate  both,  communicated  neither ;  and  therefore 

*  the  Society  could  not  receive  the  conviction  from  them,  which 

*  Mr.  Willis  defigned.’  The  Society,  however,  made  Mr. 
Willis  and  the  public  fome  amends ;  by  publifhing  his  account 
of  1759  in  their, firft  volume,  and  by  infertiiig  his  ampler  ac¬ 
count  in  th^  prefent. 

Mr.  Willis  accordingly  traces  ^  from  the  four  remaining 

*  gates  of  this  city,’  Winchefter,  ‘  — fix  Roman  ways  /  two 
more  than  in  Taylor’s  map,  ‘  the  lirll  that  ever  delineated  a 

*  Roman  way  in  the  county.’  One  of  thefe  ways  ‘  now  makes 

*  a  grand,  gravel  terrace-walk.  It  is  raifed  in  a  high  ridge,  on 
^  the  fummit  of  a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Ifle  of 
‘  Wight  and  Salifbury  fteeple ;  the  former  at  more  than  forty, 
‘  the  latter  at  more  than  twenty,  miles  diftance.  The  bafis  of 
^  this  caufeway,  is  a  high  bed  of  flint ;  the  next  ftratum,  is  like 

*  the  cinder  and  alhes  of  a  blackfmith’s  forge  ;  but  from  whence 

*  fuch  a  quantity  could  be  collefted,  is  truly  marveljous.  I  ana- 
‘  lyfed  it  by  walhing  it  in  a  bafon  of  water,  and  by  often  de- 

*  canting  the  black  ablutions  whilft  any  colour  ftained  the  water, 
‘  what  had  looked  like  the  cinder  was  left  pcrfe£tiy  white  at  the 
^  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  refembled  the  fmall  fragments  of 
‘  marble  made  by  the  ftone-cutrer’s  chippings,  and  much  of  the 

*  fame  grit.  The  fediment  of  the  black  water,  being  dried, 

*  made  a  powder  like  gunpowder  rubbed  fine,  but  was  not  at 

*  all  inflammable.  The  upper  ftratum  is  not  much  lefs  won- 
'  derful,  though  it  Is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  gravel ;  as  no 

*  parts  of  the  country  near  produce  fuch  materials.’ 

The  grand  defign  of  the  eflay,  is  to  point  out  the  real  and 
genuine  courfe  of  the  Ikeneld  Street;  and  to  carry  it  ‘from 

*  Southampton  by  Winchefter  to  Gloucefter.’  But  what  is  the 
evidence  Educed  for  the  point,  by  Mr.  Willis?  This  is 
wretchedly  arranged.  We  will  colleft  the  fcattered  parts  of  it. 

*  The  Ikineld  Street  took  its  name,  from  its  beginning  at  the 

*  mouth  of  the  river  Ichin,  and  continuing  its  courfe  thence  to 
‘  Winchefter  parallel  to  that  river.’  This  etymology  is  furely 
as  poor  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  peremptory  in  its  manner;  and  this 
evidence  is  no  evidence  at  all.  ‘  And  the  only  argument,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  is  this:  ‘  Horfley,  p.  387,  fpells  it  ikihenild 

*  S^eet ;  in  old  deeds  of  lands  in  Andover  bordering  on  this 

*  ftreet,  it  is  called  the  Hickml  or  Hicknal  way.’  But  furely 
this  argument  is  not  fuflicient,  to  appropriate  the  name  of  the 
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Hcrneld  Street  to  this  way.  .What  has  been  hitherto  fuppofcd 
the  real  Ikencld  Street,  he  owns^  comes  out  of  Hcrtfordfliire  to 
Dunftable  in  Hertfordshire,  ‘  where  it  crofles  the  Watlingftrect 
‘by  the  name  of  the  Ikh^l  wayV  and  then/paffing  through 
Buckinghamlhire  and  Oxfordihire,  approaches^  Wantage  in 
Berkfliire  as  ‘  a  raifed  way  called  icleton  Mecr,"  and,  ‘  after  it 
‘  has  paired  Wantage, — is  called  Icleton  Way  all  .under  the  hills 
‘  between  them  and  Chiidrey,  S'parfholt,  Uffington,’  <Scc.  This 
isfurely  enough  to  balance,  and  indeed  greatly  to  outweigh,  the. 
power  of  a  /ingle  name‘near  Andover.  But  let  us  obferve  ftill  ‘ 
ferther  on  Mr.  Willis’s  condudl  here.  He  takes  up  his  road  ‘ 
vrhere  Taylor’s  map  leaves  it  running  from  Winchefter  by  An¬ 
dover  to*  Chute  Park ;  and  traces  it  through  Wiltlbire  in  its 
ceurfe  to  Glouceiler.  At  Wanborough  his  roalj  and  the  Hert- 
fordlhire  road  coincide*.  This  he  denies  to  haVe  crowed  his  road 
there  t;  and  confequently  it  was  continued,  with  it,  either  to- 
w’ards  Gloucefter  on  the  right  or  towards  Andover  and  Win- 
chefter  on  the  left.  *1/ continued  towards  Andover  and  Win- 
chefter,  it- might  well  leave  its  own  name  in  the  Hdcknel^zy 
near  Andover ;  as  it  had  previoufly  communicated  its  name  to 
the  Icleton  Vifzy  in  Berkfhire,  and  to  the  Iknel  Way  in  Bedford- 
Ihirc.  Indeed  the  continuance  of  the  road,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  name,  unite  to  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  real  Ikencld 
Street;  partly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Taylor’s  and  Mr.  Willis^'s, 
but  very  different  in  its  *  ;wtf/Vi  dire6Iion  from  Mr.  Willis’s,  ahd 
aftually  coinciding  at  Wanborough. jwith  wha^has  been  hitherto* 
denominated  the  Ikencld  Street.  And,  as  this  brings  the  Ikencld 
Street,  from  its  long-fuppofed  origin  among  the  Senni ;  fp  it 
|‘™inates  it,  where,  as  Mr.  Gale  fays,  ‘  Drayton  terminates  it, 
upon  the  fdlent  fea,’  at  Southampton. 

[  To  be  continued.  ]  ,  .. 
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Art.  IV,  Clarijfa\  or^  The  Fatal  SeduStion:  a  Tragedy  Jn' 
Profe^  ,  Founded  on  Richardfon^ s  celebrated  hJovel  of  ClariJJa 
Harlowe.  .  By  Robert  Porrett.  8vo.  5s.  Lowndes.  Lon-' 
^on,,  1788. 

*  .*  • 

HE  author  of  this  tragedy  profeffes  to  have  undertaken. the 
work  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  late  Mr.  Janies 
fis’s  obfervation,  ‘  that  tragedies,'  founded  on  domeftic 
^ents,  are  more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  Veaders  than  the 
cataftrophes  of  kings  and  heroes.’  Admitting  the  truth. of 
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Mr.  Harris’s  remark,  docs  it  thence  follow  that  this  flngle  clr- 
cumftance  is  fufficient  to  make  a  good  play?  For  this  purpofe 
we  would  advife  Mr.  Porrett  to  look  a  little  higher  for  authori¬ 
ties  the  next  time  he  calls  on  his  mufe,  and  following  the  ad* 
vice  of  Horace, 


— —  —  '^0$  iximplarla  Graca 
NaOurna  VirfaU  manu  verfati  diurnd* 


Hor.  Ars  Poet. 


A  few  other  very  ufeful  hints  may  be  collefted  from  this*  cor- 
rc£l  poet  and  long -approved  critic,  which  we  could  wifh  our 
author  had  attended  to.  Among  the  reft,  InUrerit  multum  da^ 
vujm  loquatur  an  iras.  Let  the  reader  perufe  the  following  dia- 
logue^  which  hrft  introduces  Clarifta,  and  fee  if  he  can  obferve 
any  traces  of  Mr.  Richardfon’s  gentle  heroine : 


^  Seem  Clar  issa’/  Chamber  in  Harlawe  Hoyfe% 


*  Clarissa, — 'RirTr  enters  in  bajle. 


•  Betty.  Mifs,  mlfs,  mifs!  will  you  be  pleas’d  to  walk  into  tht 
parlour?  there  is  every  body,  PlI  aflure  you,  in  full  congregation, 
except  your  brother  and  filter,  who  arc  expefted  every  moment  to 
join  them.  Mr.  Solmes  is  there,  as  fine  as  a  lord,  with  a  charming 
white  peruke,  fine  lac’d  fliirt  and  ruffles,  a  coat  trimm’d  with  filver, 
and  a  waillcoat  Handing  an  end  with  lace;  quite  handfome  believe 
me  !•  you  never  faw  fuch  an  alteration !  Ah,  mifs!  (Jhaking  her  heed} 
’tis  pity  you’ve  faid  fo  much  againll  him — but  no  matter ;  you  know 
how  to  come  off  for  all  that,  1  dare  fay ;  I  only  hope  it  won’t  be  too 
late.  . 

Clarijfa.  Impertinence!  Were  you  bid  to  coifie  up  in  this  flut¬ 
tering  way  ?  (fans  herfelf  and  throws  away  the  fan  through 
esiion)* 

^  Betty.  Blefs  me!  how  foon  thefc  fine  young  ladies  arc  put 
into  flufterations !  1  didn’t  mean  to  offend,  nor  frighten  you.  I’m 

fare. 

•  Clarijfa.  Every  body  there  do  you  fay?  Who  do  you  cal!^ 

cveryvbody?  '  '  ! 

f  Betty.  Why,  mifs,  there  is  your  papa!  there  is  your  mam!! 
there  is  your  uncle  Andiony,  and,  to  crown  all,  there  is  Mr.  Solmei 
himfelf,  and  with  the  air  of  a  courtier,  1  affure  you.  He  calls  to  me, 
and  fays  (mimicking  him)^  Mrs.  Betty,  pray  give  my  humble  fervicc 
to  mifs,  and  let  her  know  that  1  have  the  honour  to  wait  her 
commands.. 

‘  Clarijfa^  Your  late  midrefs  I  fuppofe  bid  you  put  on  thefe  airs 
to  frighten  me  out  of  a  capacity  of  behaving  with*  fuch  calmncfs  a* 
may  procure  me  my  father  s  and  my  uncle’s  compaflion. 

•  Betty.  Dear  madam,  how  can  you  thank  fo  ill-naturedly  cf 

your  filler*  Come  now,  do  ^  (tabes  up  the  fan) — lhall  - 
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«  tlarijfa.  Not  quite  fo  officious,  if  you  f\t:ik^(/natchis  tht /m 
— But  what  did  you  fay,  are  all  aiy  friends  below  with' 
'him,  and  am  1  to  appear  before  them  all  ? 

«  Bitty*  No,  madam !  they  do  not  mean  to  be  there  when  you 
■  make  your  appearance,  but  will  retire  into  the  antichamber  for  the 
1  convenience  of  overhearing  the  charming  dialogue  between  you  and 
Mr.Solmes. 

‘  Clariffu.  Say  I  can’t ‘go.  But  yet,  when  ’tls  over,  ’tis  over- 
fay  I’ll  wait  upon — I’ll  attend  —  I’ll— I’ll  come  prefen tly— fay- 
fay  any  thing— 1  care  not  what — only— but  Hop— no— you  may  go^ 

;  I’ll  follow.  ‘  ‘ 

'  «  Bitty*  Hal  ha!  ha!  What  a  fufs  my  miflrefs  makes.  \Aftif* 

'  ^  ‘  [Exit. 

•  Clarijfa*  [Fans  herfelf-  vehemently^  hems  fever al  times ^  njoalks  t9 
end fro\  ahd  appears  in  great  perturbation  andfiurry  of  fpirits.']  Well/ 
heaven  protect  me !  what  a  paffive  machine  is  the  body  when  the  * 

-  mind  is  difordered.  [Exit. 

Another  obfervatlon  we  may  colIe£l  from  the  poet  before  al¬ 
luded  to,  is  the  propriety  of  bringing  on  the  feene  fuch  events 
as  do  not  offend  delicacy  or  credulity,  inftead  of  the  unintereft-^ 
ing  method  of  relating  them  to  the  audience  either  in  foliloquy 
or  dialogue.  Segnius  irritant  animos  dimijfa  per  auresy  &c.  7"herc 
is  the. more  reafon  for  this  where  the  event  to  be  brought  about* 
is  of  that  intricate  kind  that,  without  tracing  thedeading  fteps, 

{it  can  never  appear  confiftcnt  with  the  character  of  the  agent, 
and  ftill  more  where  the  moll  important  movements  of  the  drama 

turn  upon  it.  _ _  _ 

Let  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  following 


it  her 

fe  airs 
icfs  a* 


■laecs : 


‘  Clarijfa.  What  a  wonderful  and  mod  unhappy  change  have  I 
pprienced  fince  my  firft  acquaintance  with  Lovelace;  my  de- 
Bcanoor  towards  him  was  furely  the  mod  didant  and  difcouraglng 
a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  could  receive  ;  which  would  have 
-"ea  attended  with  a  direft  refufal  of  liis  addrefles,  had  not  the  art- 
-dman  too  plainly  difeovered  my  defign,  and  therefore  dudioufly 
evaded  fpeaking  to  the  point.  My  good-natured  brother  and  lider 
Conclude  all  this  to  be  mere  artifice;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
^tiow  my  own  heart,  I  love  him  not;  he  is  too  unprincipled,  too 
impetuous,  and  prefuming,  to  merit  even  my  eltecm.  Oh ! 
jv  friendly,  compalEonate  coufin  Morden,  were  you  but  here,  no 
ae would  dare  to  moled  me;  the  i<dverfe  winds  have  furely.  met 
JOu,  or  you  had  arrived  e’er  now :  how  unfortunate  do  things  turn 
H  My  too  great  tendernefs  for  an  unworthy  brother  has  alio  been 
principal  caufe  of  my  prefent  embarraffment ;  his  life  threatened 
/  the  infolent  Lovelace,  how  otherwile  could  I  aCl  than  by  confent-* 
I  to  the  only  alternative  allowed  me  -  a  private  meeting!  How 
•satly  docs  a  dep  of  that  nature  Ihock  the  purity  of  my  thoughts* 
knows  my  heart !— I  have  acquiefeed  purely  to  fave  the  Ihcd- 
If  Y  2  ing 


Olarijfii ;  or^  Tlje  Fatal  ^edudlion. 

ing  of  a  brother’s  blood,  and,  if  poflible,  to  deter  this  Lovelace 
^is  Iran  of  violence,  from  farther  moleiting  the  peace  of  a  family, 

which,  till  he  was  known  to  it,  was  all  harmony  and  love^ _ 

\jhuugbtfuli  a  roife  ^iihin\  but  who  comes  here,  thus  to  dilfurb  my 
fnv^icy  f  * 


^  Scene,  a  Room  in  Eelford’i. 

‘  Lovelace  and  Belford. 


'  •  t(yiJe.  You  (hdll  hear,  if  my  exulting  fpirlts  will  allow  me  to 
explain  myfelt.  1  am  paflionately  in  love  with  C lari flk  Harlowe,  the 
faired,  lovelied,  mofe  accomplilh’d  of  her  fex.  Her  brother  polTcfTing 
great  influence  over  his  father,  and  keeping  in  remembrance  feme 
pranks  I  played  him  when  at  college,  vented  his  malice  on  me,  by 
introducing  into  ihe  family,  as  my  rival,  one  Solmes  ;  an  objed  rich 
indeed,  but,  from'  his  narrow nefs  cf  mind  and  grovelling  difpoiition, 
would  create  the  moil  unconquerable  averfion  in  a  mind  infinitely  lefs 
delicate  and  refined  than  that  of  my  incomparable  fair  one.  Ihefe  de- 
tefled  nuptirds,  infilled  on  with  a  tyranny  which  has  few  examples,  have 
aV  Icrigfn  rendered  the  dear  girl  defperate ;  and  by  having  dexterouily 
managed  a  correfpondence  1  commenced  with  her  by  defire  of  her  fa¬ 
mily  for  other  purpofes ;  by  having  a  fervant  in  the  houfc  devoted 
to  my  iniereil*;  and  by  a  train  of  lucky  events  too  numerous  forme 
to  relate,  but  principally,  1  believe,  by  threatening  that  her  brother 
Ibould  feel  the  eftedts  of  my  feverell  vengeance  in  cafe  of  her  non- 
compliance  to  my  entreaties,  1  have  at  length  prevailed  over  tiiis 
lovelieU  of  women  to  grant  me  a  clandelline  meeting  at  her  fa- 
ther's  garden  door  leading  to  the  common  ;  the  time  is  at  hand ;  the 
dear  creature  means  nothing  more  than  an  interview,  but!  have  my 
carriage  and  every  thing  prepared  for  an  elopement ;  having  pre- 
vioully  been  careful  to  inllruft  the  fervant  in  my  imereil  how  he  is 
to  titi.  if  Lfucceed,.  and  I  trull  to  dame  Fortune  and  my  own  im¬ 
pudence  that  1  fhall,  then  may  I  jultly  plume  myfclf  in  having 
gained  a  conquell  infinitely  fuperior,  in  point  of  intricacy  and  difii- 
cuity,  to  the  prowefs  of  all  ancient  and  modern  heroes.  '1  hus,  at 
one , and  the  fame  time,.  1  attain  to  the  fummit  of  my  wifhes,  and  ac- 
complilh-  a  jplorious  revenge  over  the  mpll  fpiteful  and  malicious  cf 
my  foes*  1  he  time  is  fhorc.  Adieu.’ 


This  laft  long  fpeech  feems  iiUended  for  the  relief  of  fuch 
of  the  audience  as  are  troubled  with  udnter  coughs.  After  this 
we  are  introduced  to  a  banditti. living  in  a  cave,  and  having  in* 
tclligence  that  a  nobleman  is  going  through  the  fkirts  of  the 
foreft  with  nioiu?}'  ai^d  bills  for  his  fummer ,  expenccs.  This 
might  be  very  well  in  a  country,  fo  thinly  inhabited  as  SpaiiH 
and  in  the  days  of  Gil  Bias,  when  paper  remiffions  were  not  fo 
well  untlerflood,  but  feems  very  ill  adapted  to  England  in  ths 
da^‘S  of  Lovelace. 
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It  muft,  however^  be  admitted  that  if  Mr.  Porret  has  been  a 
little  inattentive  to  fome  of  Horace’s  rules,  there  is  one  he  has 
not  neglefted, 

Nec  verbim  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus^ 

We  find  feme  things  in  this  tragedy  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Richardfon,  and  which  our  author  tells  us  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  llage  effect ;  fuch  we  fuppofe  are  the  madnefs  of  Clarilla, 
and  the  appearance  of  her  fpirit  after  her  death.  T o  thefe  fucceed 
the  duel  bct’.tecn  Colonel  Morden  and  Lovelace,  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  difpute  between  the  combatants  whether  Clarida 
is  murdered  or  not.  Had  the  quarrel  been  confined  to  the 
fimp!e,faif  of  murder,  the  reader  might  have  determined  for  him- 
felf;  but  when  Morden  infifts  that  ClarilTa  has  been  murdered 
by  Lovelace,  it  muft  cither  be  a  He  ;is  Lovelace  inlifts,  or  the 
poor  heroine  muft  have  been  murdered  twice. 


Art.  V,  P  of  humous  Works  of  Frederick  IL  King  of  Prujfta% 

Sv^o.  5  vols.  il.  4s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

\TP  E  have  already  obferved  that  the  tafte  of  the  King  of 
Pruflia  was  not  a  little  debafed  by  his  zealous  devotion  to 
the  literature  of  the  French.  We  ha^e  endeavoured  at  the  fame 
time  to  find  excufes-for.  his.  conduit  in  this. particular,  by  re¬ 
marking  that  the  produitions  of  that  nation  had  a  title  to  be 
regarded  and  ftudied  above  any  of  modern  date  that  could  fall 
under  the  contemplation  of  the  Prulfian  monarch,  the  French 
being  the  only  language,  except  the  German,  Vi^hich  he  per- 
feftly  underftood.  We  have  qualified  ^  this  accufation  of 
French  literature,  by  admitting  the  portion  of  credit  it  un*^ 
^oubtcdly  deferves :  its  charaiteriftic  impertinencies  of  ftylc 
manner  cannot  but  forcibly  occur  to  every  reader  whofe 
has  been  purified  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
^I^iTics,  and  braced  with  the  mafculine  energy  of  Englifti  com- 
P^lition.  As  Frederick  wrote  with  the  eafe  and  indifFerence  of 
^king,  his  fentiments  and  allufions  are  not  always  chafte  and 
Polite ;  and  this,  added  to  the  robuft  make  of  his  underftandingi 
^ifquallfied  him  for  thofe  graces,  tiofe  delicacies,  and'  tbofe 
finefles,  which  make  the  edge  of  wit  and  raillery  fo  exquifite 
and  keen  as  to  wound  before  it  is  perceived.  *  We  may  add'alfo 
iftatthe  lecurity  of  his  high  fituation  made  him  le(s  ftudious  of 
artifices  of  concealment  with  which  thofe  who  level'  at 
‘fteir  fuperiors  are  anxious  to  fereen  their  iaveiStives.  His  fatire 
IJherefbre  is  of  the  broadeft  kind,  and  by  no  means ‘remarkable 
;  '  Y  3  •  lor 
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for  any  fubtlc  and  penetrating  quality;  yet  is  there  a  diftln^  j  = 
gui(hed  portion  of  Itrong  fenfe  and  drift  morality  in  each  of  his  % 
produftions.  After  all,  we  muft  allow  that  kings  have  fewer  ^ 
chances  than  common  men  of  perfefting  their  judgments  on  r« 
fubjefts  of  literature  and  tafte.  Surrounded  with  fo  much  that  i ' 
dazzles,  that  delight^,  that  terrifies,  that  allures,  an  opportunity  ! 
is  rarely  afforded  them  of  confulting  the  unbiafled  fentiinents  IS 
of  thofc  unth  whom  they  converfe ;  thcv  hear  little  elfe  than  the  f 
hollow  and  unfafe  decifions  of  interdr  and  paffion ;  they  arc  W 
ftrangers  to  oppofition  and  to  chaftifement ;  their  privilege  is  f" 
that  of  beiiig  perpetually  amufed  and  miffed;  and  their  grandeur  1  5^ 

is  often  the  ftrut  of  unconfcious  ignorance,  proud  of  its  (acred  K 
errors  and  dignified  abfurdities.  'J'here  is  befides  perhaps  fome-  j| 
thing  naturally  and  unavoidably  cold  and  uninterefting  in  the  i 
Writings  of  monarchs ;  the  flattery  of  courtiers  teaches  them  ;  ^ 

an  early  lefTon  of  fclfifhnefs  and  pride,  while  their  ftat^.  and  t 
eininence  keep  them  aloof  from  the  diftrefTes  and  mortifications  i  v  . 
of  vulgar  life.  The  fyftem  of  war  habituates  them  to  look  jll 
with  indifference  on  the  (acrifice  of  individuals.  The  coftlineft  H  ‘ 
and  abundance  ever  before  their  eyes,  almoft  bani(h  from  their 
minds  the  very  conception  of  thole  mileries  which  arile  from 
want.  Thus  fituated  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  write  on  inte-  f 
irefting  and  tender  fubjefts  in  a  juft  and  affefting  manner;  their 
works  are  therefore  rarely  imprefied  with  nature  and  fellow-  ^ 
feeling,  or  warmed,  with  glowing  reprelentations  of  private  | 
worth  and  private  (ufferings.  By  thus  confidering  the  true 
condition  of  a  monarch,  we  perceive  how  unenviable  it  is  in  i 
ifbme  of  its  proudeft  diftinftions,  and  are  forced  to  acknowledge  i|l 
that  its  very  exaltation  precludes  it  from  a  large  portion  of  ex- 1 
ccllence,  and  affords  to  thinking  minds  fufficient  proofs  of  the  ^ 
iinrcafonablenefs  of  complaint  in  thofe  who  fill  the  humbler  al*  « 
lotments  of  life.  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  the  memor)'  coni 
of  Frederick  to  confefs  that  the  medium  through  which  wc  hjtc: 
view  his  tafte  and  abilities  is  rather  extraordinary  for  a  prince. 
Monarchs,  for  the  moft  part,  have  been  fufficiently  aware  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  credit  of  literary  reputation 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  other  men,  and  without  that  trial 
to  which  all  other  candidates  are  obliged  to  fubmit ;  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  they  may  Ipfe  all,  and  cannot  gain  much.  They  have, 
therefore,  generally  been  content  with  patronifing  the  learned,  « 
and  with  fuffering  ^eir  own  reputation  to  fubfift  upon  the  offer-  a  vci 
ings  of  gratitude.  It  is  by  thefe  methods  they  have  fo  often  flefti 
acquired  the  glory  of  that  univerfal  perfection  which  the  frail  ■  This 
tenure  of  common  memory  is  unable  to  retain,  and  the  un- 
wearied  efforts  of  vulgar  underftandings  are  found  unable  to  P 
jjccomplifh.  A  king,  however,  is  repaid  in  no  other  coin  than 

'  *  *  founding  v 
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founding  eulogies  and  pompous  attributes ;  and  each  new  bene- 
faftioa  they  confer  adds  fome  new  art  or  fcience  to  their.ftock, 
or  brings  an  accumulation  of  luftre  on  thofe  already  beftowed 
by  new  modifications  of  excellence.  Frederick  could  not  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  unfubftantial  praife ;  the  fame  fpirit  which  led 
him  to  take  an  equal  lhare  of  danger  and  fatigue  with  every 
fubaltern  in  the  field,  urged  him  alfo  to  defeend  into  the  contro- 
verfies  of  the  learned,  to  wield  his  weapon  in  the  fchools  of  phi-* 
Jofophy,  and  to  afpire  after  academical  honours  by  academical 
contefts  and  literary  campaigns.  Thus,  while  other  princes  are 
judged  according  to  the  teftimonies  of  contemporary  wits,  Fre¬ 
derick  has  left  us  to  determine  for  ourfelves;  and  if  prejudices. 
Hill  fubfift,  they  are  not  the  inherited  prejudices  of  intereft  and 
paffion,  but  are  fuch  as  muft  naturally  arife  in  the  bofoms  of  a 
gratefid  pofterity,  which  can  never  ceafe  to  remember  how  much 
3ie  happinefs  and  peace  of  Europe  have  been  promoted  by  the 
wife  and  falutary  reign  of  this  extraordinary  prince. 

Although  perhaps,  for  the  reafons  we  have  above  fuggefted, 
there  are  numerous  and  weighty  objections  to  be  made  to  the 
literary  performances  of  this  monarch,  it  is  probable  that  few, 
under  his  circumftances,  would  have  made  fo  good  a  figure  in 
trials  of  tafte  and  compofition.  W c  will  now  lay  before  the 
reader  fome  fpccimcns  of  his  writings,  taken  frpm  among  his 
pofthumous  works,  with  a  few  fcattered  obfervations  of  our 
own. 

The  e/Tay  on  the  forms  of  government  and  the  duties  of  fo- 
I  vercigns  was  fent  to  Count  Herzberg,  minifter  of  ftate  in  1781, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  written  with  the  king’s  own  hand,  to 
this  effeCl : 

‘  THE  following  are  fome  refleClions  on  government  which  I 
confide  to  you ;  they  have  been  printed  in  my  palace,  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  made  public,  but  po  remain  with  you. 

•  I  am,  &c. 

*  Fr  EDERICK.^ 

The  anfwcr  of  Count  Herzberg  to  the  king  runs  thus  ^ 

*  Sir R, 

*  YOUR  majefty  hai  beftowed  on  my  mod  refpeClful  gratitude 
a  very  precious  mark  of  benevolence,  by  intruding  to  me  your  rc-. 
fle^iions  on  forms  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  fovereigns. 
This  excellent  little  book  (hall  not,  according  to  your  gracious  com¬ 
mands,  depart  from  my  hands ;  though  it  merits  to  be  the  manual 
pf  princes,  and  mull  hereafter,  fo  become.  In  this  they  will  find 
Weal  perfeftions,  to  which  they  will  think  it  difficult  to  attain ;  but 
Jpur  majefty,  however,  has  afforded  an  example  of  its  reality  which 
"  ‘  .  y  4  canno; 
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cannot  be  doubted.  You  have  at  the  fame  time  given  a  declfivc 
ptoof  by  your  own  reign,  in  favour  of  monarchical  government,  which 
muftXoon  bec-ome  the  favourite  government  of  mod  nations,  fince 
your  majedy  has  infpired  cotemporary  monarchs  with  a  defire  to  go, 
vem  for  themfelvcs,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  immort::Jity. 

*  I'or  myfelf,  my  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of  monarchy; 
and  I  am  well  perfuaded  that  private  perfons  may,  under  monarchic^ 
governments,  exercife  patriotic  virtues  with  more  real  effed,  though 
with  kfs  fplendcur,  than  under  any  other  form.  1  fliall  ever  con^ 
flier  it  as  my  greatell  happinefs  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  lived 
under  the  reign  of  your  majedy;  nor  (hall  I,  to  the  lad  moment  of 
exiftcnce,  ccale  to  be,  with  the  mod  devoted  refpeft, 

*  Sire, 

•  Of  all  the  fervants  of  your  majedy, 

*  The  mod  humble  and  the  mod  obedient, 

^  Berlin f  Jan.  *  Herzberc.* 

This  elegant  epiftle  fpeaks  our  own  fentiments  with  regard  to 
this  little  model  of  a  good  government  and  a  good  king.  It  is 
ceruinly  well  worthy  to  become  the  manual  of  princes.  The 
refleilions  are  juft  and  liberal,  and  poflefs  a  peculiar  force  as 
coming  from  a  monarch,  who  had  fhewn  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  maintain  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people. 

Although  the  little  production  before  us  cannot  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  originality,  the  merit  of  (implicity  belongs  to  it  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  conduct  he  preicribes  for  princes,  is  a 
proof  ofhjs  own  enlarged  habits  of  thinking,  his  fublime  notions 
of  his  own  great  office,  and  his  folid  and  exienfive  acquaintance 
with  the  rights  and  interefts  of  mankind.'  The  duties  by  which 
he  circum|cribcs  his  imaginary  fovereign,  were  doubtlefs  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  owm  experience  of  the  real  happinefs^  and  the  true 
advantages  of  that  high  fituation  to  which  he  was  born. 

He  knew  that  the  fdlitudep  jealoufy,  and  fecrecy  of  defpotic 
governments  made  them  as  melancholy  for  the  fovereign  as 
iox  the  .people.;  and  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  true  en¬ 
joyment  of  power,  was  to  admit  the  people  to  a  (hare  in  his 
councils,  and  to  ftu(iy,,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  a  parent  with  his  family,  ^  *  Tout  prince,  qui  afpire 
‘  au  dcfpotifme,  afpire  a  Thonneur  de  mourir  d’ennui.  Dans 
^  tous  Ics  royaumes  du  monde,  cher  chez-vbus  Thomme  le  plus 
‘  ennuj’e  du  pays  ?  Allcz  toujours  dire6lement  au  fouverain,  fur 
^  ‘  tout  s’il  eft  tres  abfolu ;  c^eft  been’la  peine  de  faire  taht  de  mi- 
‘  ferables !  ne  faudroit-il  s’ennuger  a  moindres  fraix  It  was 

f— ■■■  I  ■■ 
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evident  alio  to  this  difeerning  prince,  that  the  condu5:.he,propof- 
cd  was  the  only  method  of  keeping  alive  fomc  portion  of  this 
patriotifm  or  public  fpirit,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  belongs 
to  republics  *  ;  and  which  is  one  of  thofe  forrowful  facrifices  our 
mixtand  imperfedt  condition  obliges  us  to  make  for  that  repofe 
andfecuiity,  which,  upon  the  whole,  ftamp  the  preference  on 
monarchies.  The  beft  refource  and  compenfation  that  rcfides 
witii  this  latter  form  is  a  warm,  open,  and  fatherly  condudf  in 
thefovereign.  This  necelTarily  engenders  a  noble  andenthufi- 
aftic  loyalty  in  the  breafts  of  his  fubjeds,  on  which  there  feldom 
fails  to  be  eredled  a  bulwark  of  national  fpirit  and  patriotic  affec¬ 
tion.  W ealth,  commerce,  and  extent  of  territory,  are  not  im¬ 


mediately  conducive  to  public  happinefs,  fmee  they  maintain 
the  wretched  as  well  as  the  happy ;  it  is  in  the  fpirit,  the  fenti- 
ments,  and  the  manners,  of  a  nation,  that  w^e  are  to  look  for  the 
foundation  of  national  felicity.  If  any  objeftion  can  be  made  to 
this  little  treatife,  it  will  lye,  perhaps,  againft  a  deficiency  which 
is  but  too  common  in  fpeculaticns  of  this  nature ;  w^e  mean  the 
too  little  ftrefs  that  is  laid  upon  the  neceffity  of  inculcating  a  reli¬ 
gious  fentiment  among  all  the  orders  of  the  community.  Thcrq 
is  no  carelefs  reafoner  but  w^hat  muft  readily  fee,  and  confefs, 
that  all  moral  obligations  are  eafily  loofeneJ,  unlefs  they  ftand 
upon  the  ground  of  religion.  The  reverence  for  general  laws, 
and  particular  inftitutipns  muft  be  planted  in  the  heart,  and  in. 
the  confcdence,  which  is  to  produce  any  permanent  and  regular, 
fubordination  among  a  people  ;  and  though  a  precarious  and  ex¬ 
torted  obedience  may  fubfift  a  while,  under  an  unnatural  and' 
extreme  ftate  of  monarchical  powTr,  yet  its  cafe  is  that  of  the 
elm,  which  is  green  and  flouriftiing  at  top,  while  its  root  is 
perifning  faft,  and  which,  without  any  warning,  or  violent  in- 
vafion  of  wind  or  weather,  when  its  laft  ligament  has  failed, 
fudJenly  fuccumbs  before  a  fpring  ftiower,  or  a  fummer  zephyr. 

‘  fit  is  no  peculiar  conceit,  but  a  matter  of  found  confequence, 

‘  that  all  duties  are  by  fo  much  the  better  performed,  by  how 
‘  much  the  men  are  more  religious,  from  w^hofe  habilities  the 
‘  fame  proceed,  l  or  if  the  courfe  of  politic  aftairs  cannot  in 
*  any  good  fort  go  forward .  without  fit  inftruments,  and  that 
‘  which  fitteth  them  be  their  virtues,  let  polity  acknowledge- 
‘  itfelf  indebted  to  religion,  godlinefs  being  the  chiefeft  top,'  a 
‘  wellfpring  of  all  true  virtue:,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things/’ 
‘srct/lcDf  It  is  now 

^•me  to  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  of  Frederick’s  notions  of 
4 good  government.  .  '  r  ' 
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*  The  ill  adminiftration  of  monarchical  government  originates  Ir 
Tarious  caufes,  the  fource  of  which  is  in  the  charadcr  of  the  iovereign. 
Thus  a  prince  addi^lcd  to  women  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
his  mihrdTes,  and  his  favourites,  who  abufe  the  afcendancy  they 
have  over  his  mind,  commit  injuftice,  protedl  the  moll  vicious,  fell 
places,  and  arc  guilty  of  other  fimilar  ads  of  infamy.  If  the  prince 
through  debility,  (hould  abandon  the  helm  of  the  ftate  to  mercenary 
hands,  1  mean  tominifters,  in  that  cafe,  each  having  different  views 
no  one  proceeds  on  general  plans :  the  new  minifter  fritters  away 
what  he  finds  already  ellablifhed,  however  excellent  that  may  be,  to 
acauire  the  character  of  novelty,  and  execute  his  own  fchemes  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good.  His  fuccefTors  do  the  like; 
they  deftroy  and'oVerturn  with  equal  want  of  underllanding,  that  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  originality.  Hence  that  fucceflion  of 
change  and  variation  which  allows  no  projeft  time  to  take  root; 
hence  confufion,  diforder,  and  every  vice  of  a  bad  adminillration. 
Prevaricators  have  a  ready  excufe  j  they  flicker  their  turpitude  under 
thefe  perpetual  changes. 

,  ^  Men  atuch  thcmfclvcs  to  that  which  appertains  to  them,  and  the 
flate  does  not  appertain  to  thefe  minifters,  for  which  reafon  they 
have  not  its  real  good  at  heart ;  bufinefs  is  carelefsly  executed,  and 
with  a  kind  of  floic  indifference;  and  hence  refults  the  decay  ofjuf- 
ticc,  and  the  ill  adminiflration  of  the  finances  and  the  military,  i 
From  a  monarchy,  as  it  was,  the  government  degenerates  into  a  true  I 
arillocracy,  in  which  miniflers  and  generals  condudl  affairs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  fancies.  There  is  no  longer  any  comprehenfive  fyf* 
tem;  cachpurflics  his  own  plans,  and  the  central  point,  the  point  of 
unity,  is  lofl.  As  all  the  wheels  of  a  watch  correfpond  to  effedl  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  is  that  of  mcafuring  time,  fo  ought  the  fprings 
of  government  to  regulated,  that  all  the  different  branches  of  ad- 
miniftration  may  equally  concur  to  the  greatell  good  of  iheflatc; 
&n  important  objett,  of  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight. 

*  Wc  may  add,  the  perfonal  intcrell  of  minifters  and  general* 
vfually  occafions  them  to  countcradl  ea^h  other  without  ceafing,  and 
fometimes  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  beft  plans,  becaufe  they 
had  not  been  conceived  by  themfelves.  But  the  evil  is  at  its  utniolt, 
when  perverfe  minds  are  able  to  perfuade  the  fovereign  that  his  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  public  good  are  two  things.  The  monarch  then  becomes 
the  enemy  ol  his  people,  without  knowing  why ;  is  fevere,  rigorous, 
and  inhuman,  from  miftake ;  for,  the  principle  on  which  he  a6s 
bein^  falfe,  the  confequences  muft  necelTarily  be  the  fame. 

*  The  fovereign  is  attached  by  indilToluble  ties  to  the  body  of  tk 
ftate ;  hence  it  follows  that  he,  by  repercuifion,  is  fenfible  of  all  tbe 
ills  which  affli^  his  fubjedls ;  and  the  people,  in  like  manner,  fufe 
from  the  misfortunes  which  afiFed  their  fovereign.  There  is  but  one 
general  goodf  which  is  that  of  the  ftate.  li  the  monarch  lofe  his 
provinces,  he  is  no  longer  able  as  formerly  toaffift  his  fubjeils.  It 
misfortunes  have  obliged  him  to  contract  debts,  they  mull  be  liquida¬ 
ted  by  the  poor  citizens ;  and,  in  return,  if  the  people  are  not  nu? 
merous,  and  if  they  are  oppreffed  by  poverty,  the  fovereign  is  defli- 
fete  of  all  rcfource.  Thefe  are  truths  To  inconteftable,  that  there « 
no  need  to  infill  on  them  further. 
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<  I  once  more  repeat,  the  fovereign  reprefents  the  ftate ;  he  antj 
his  people  form  but  one  body,  which  can  only  be  happy  as  far  as 
united  by  concord.  The  prince  is  to  the  nation,  he  governs,  what  the 
head  is  to  the  man ;  it  is  his  duty  to  fee,  think,  and  ail  for  the 
whole  community,  that  he  may  procure  it  every  advantage  of  which 
it  is  capable.  If  it  be  intended  that  a  monarchical  Ihould  excel  a  re¬ 
publican  government,  fentence  is  pronounced  on  the  fovereign.  Ho 
muft  be  active,  poffefs  integrity,  and  colled  his  whole  powers,  thax 
he  may  be  able  to  run  the  career  he  has  commenced. 

Of  the  writings  of  Frederick,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  majr 
be  numbered  among^  the  leaft  happy.  For  all  fuch  unnatural 
plans  fome  apology  mould  appear  in  the  execution  of  them.  \Vc 
fliould  feem  to  have  adopted  them  for  the  fake  of  fome  evident 
fubfcrviency  to  the  end  in  view,  whether  bur  purpofe  be  fatirical 
or  moral.  Wc  fondly  embrace  a  fallacy  when  the  momentary 
deception  gives  brighter  colours  to  the  fancy;  but  no  one  can 
love  a  deviation  from  common  fenfe  and  common  experience 
for  its  own  fake ;  and  the  mind  can  never  be  pleafed  with  the 
mere  contemplation  of  untruths,  without  being  deceived  or 
amufed.  In  the  Dialogues  before  us  no  end  of  importance 

IIS  obtained,  no  advantages  feem  derived  from  their  form 
ftrudure  ;  and  therefore  no  reafon  or  apology  occurs  to  ex^ 

!  their  ftrangenefs  and  irregularity.  Indeed,  they  feem  to 
2  been  adopted  without  any  clear  conception  of  the  fpirit  that 
mgs  to  that  form  of  compofition.  Thofe  charaders  arc 
Light  together  in  the  fhades  who  ftand  in  no  fingular  rela- 
i  to  each  other,  and  confequently  whofe  converfation  is  ncy 
^  particularly  interefting.  •  Whatever  was  their  wit  and  pc- 
atioii  when  they  refpectively  diftinguifhed  themfelves  among 
r  contemporaries  on  earth,  a  much  fcantier  provifion  of 
e  and  vivacity  feems  to  be  their  allotment  in  their  new  habi- 
ons ;  and  the  converfations  they  hold  together  arc  of  as 
iftly  and  unfubftantial  a  quality  as  their  etherial  forms.  After 
there  is  fomething  exceedingly  grofs  and  profane  in  this  fpe- 
>  of  drama;  it  is  jefting  on  matters  myfterioufly  folemn  in 
mfelves,  and  mingling  buffoonery  and  ridicule  with  thoughts 
t  fhould.  always  maintain  a  ferious  influence  pn  our  manners 
deportment.  . 

Df  Jiis  refledions  on  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  we 
11  only  fay  that  particular  parts  arc  marked  with  a  penetra^ 
n,  which  will  make  them  interefting  to  all  readers  indepen- 
itly^  the  curiofity  we  naturally  feel  to  know  the  fentiments 
one  man  refpeding  another,  when  both  were  the  moft  re- 
ricable  charaders  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  T'he 
ole,  forming  an  iriftrudive  detail  of  military  errors,  and  ex¬ 
iting  a  fair  and  judicious  development  of  a  remarkable  mili- 
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tarv  charader,  may  be  both  ufeful  and  interesting  to  the  foldiet 
and  politician.  We  applaud  the  royal  author  for  the  tendernefe 


with  which  he  treats  the  errors  of  that  warrior  prince,  and  the 
generous  apology  he  makes  for  the  many  inadvertencies  and 
extravagancies  of  his  conduft,  by  reminding  us  that,  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  armies;  and  the 
firft  time  he  faw  the  enemy  was  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
forces.  Thus  having  had  no  training,  no  tuition,  and  ho  mo¬ 
del,  be  drew  his  maxims  from  no  other  fource  than  the  fug, 
geftions  of  his  own  impetuous  terriper,  and  undifeiplined  genius. 

*  *hi$  refpe£t  for  the  memory  of  a  great  w^arrior  was  certainly  a 
tribute  due  from  a  monarch  diftinguiftied  like  Frederick  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  exploits;  and,  perhaps,  the  foibles  of  ambition 
deferves  always  to  be  regarded  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
forgivenefs  and  favour  for  the  fake  of  the  many  noble  qualities 
it  ufually  leads  in  its  train.  That  fevere  morality  diftufes  but 
little  advantage  which  employs  fatire  againft  what  is  alpiriiig 
and  prominent  in  the  human  foul.  A  fhort  charatffer  cf  the 
King  of  Sweden,  extradled  from  this  little  treatife,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

*  In  flight  itfclf  our  hero  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Any  other  man 
would  have  funk  under  a  blow  fo  fevere;  but  he  formed  new 
plans,  found  rcfources  ev,en  in  misfortune,  and,  a  fugitive  in  Tur- 
key,  meditated  to  arm  the  Pone  againil  Ruffia. 

<  It  is  with  pain  I  behold  Charles  degniding  himfelf  to  the  rank 
of  a  courtier  of  the  fultan,  begging  a  thoufand  purfes,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  with  what  heaHftrong,  what  inconceivable  obftinacy  he  per- 
fevered  in  wiftiing  to  remain  in  the  Ifates  of  a  monarch  who  would 
not  fufter  him  there,  to  remain.  I  could  wilh  the  llrange  battle  of 
Bender  might  be  blotted-  from  his  hidory.  I  regret  the  precious 
time  he  loll  in  a  barbarous  country,  feeding  on  vain  hope,  deaf  to 
the  plaintive  voice  of  Sweden,  and  infenf:blc  of  his  duty,  by  which 
he  was  fo  loudly  fummoned  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  which 
he  in  fomc  manner  fsemed,  while  abfent,  voluntarily  to  renounce. 

‘  The  plains  which  are  attributed  to  him  after  his  return  into 
Pomerania,  and  which  certain  perfons  have  made  originate  with 
Count  Von  Goertz,  have  always  appeared  to  me  fo  indeterminate, 
(b  monftrous,  and  fo  little  confillent  with  the  fituation  and  exhaulled 
ftatc  of  his  kingdom,  that  my  reader  will  permit  me,  in  behalf  of 
the  fame  of  Charles,  to  leave  them  in  filencc.  That  war,  fo  fruit¬ 
ful  in  fortunate  and  unfortunate  events,  was  begun  by  the  enemies 
of  Sweden ;  and  Charles,  obliged  to  refift  their  plan  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  was  only  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  His*  enemies  attacked  hini 
^caufe  they  mifunderftood  and  defpifed'  his  youth*.  While  he  was 
Qccefsful,  and  appeared  to  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  he  was  envied  br 
Europe ;  but  when  fortune  turned  her  back,  the  allied  powers  (hook 
the  throne  of  Charles,  and  parcelled  out  his  kingdom. 

-  *  H^d  this  hero  poffefled  moderation  equal  to  his  .courage,  haJ 
he  fet  limits  to  his  iriumphs>*had  .he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  czar 
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when  an  opportunity  of  honourable  peace  prcfcnted  he  would 

have  llifled  the  evil  defigns  of  the  envious;  but,  as  foon  as  the^ 
recovered  from  their  panic,  they  only  thought  of  the  means  of  en¬ 
riching  themfelves  by  the  ruins  of  his  monarchy.  Unfortunatdyi^ 
the  paffions  of  that  man  were  fubjeft  to  no  mortification,  he  wifli^ 
to  carry  every  thing  by  force  and  haughtinefs,  and  dcfpoti^ally  to 
lord  it  even  over  defpots.  To  make  war  and  to  dethrbitxc  kings 
was  to  him  but  one  and  the  fame  adl. 

*  In  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Charles  XII.  I  find  high  found¬ 
ing  praifes  bellowed  on  his  frugality  and  continence ;  but  twenty 
French  cooks  in  his  kitchen,  a'thoufmd  courtefans  in  his  train,  and 
ten  companies  of  players  in  Ids  army,  would  not  have  occafioned  his 
kingdom  the  hundredth  part  of  the  evils  which  were  brought- on  it, 
by  his  ardent  third  of  glory,  and  defirc  of  vengeance.  Offences 
made  fo  deep  and  fo  durable  an  impreffion,  on  the  foul  of  Charles, 
that  the  mod  recent  effaced  all  traces  of  thofe  by  which  they  had* 
been  preceded.  It  may  be  faid  we  fee  the  ditferent  paffions  which 
agitate  the  irreconcileable  mind  of  this  prince  with  fo  mucK  violence 
fprout,  when  we  obferve  and  attend  him  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

*  He  began  by  making  war  on  the  King  of  Denmark ;  he  after¬ 
wards  perlecuted  the  King  of  Poland,  without  meafure  or  limits; 
prefently  the  whole  weight  of  his  anger  fell  on  the  Czar  ;  and  at 
length  his  vengeance  fekded  the  King  of  England  as  its  only  ob¬ 
ject;  fo  that  he  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  natural* 
enemy  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  might  courfe  a  (hadow,  and  feek  aa 
enemy  who  was  become  his  foe  from  accident,  or  rather  from' 
chance.- 

•  If  we  colleft  the  various  traits  which  charafterize  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  we  fliall  find  him  lefs  intelligent  than  courageous*;  left 
fage  than  adlive  ;  lefs  attentive  to  real  advantage  than  the  (lave  of 
his  palfion  ;  as  enterprifing,  but  notjo  artful,jas  Hannibal ;  rather 
refembling  Pyrrhus  than  Alexander ;  and  as  fplendid  as  Conde,  at 
Rocroi,  Friburg,  and  Nordlingucn.  But  he  could  not  at  any  time 
be  compared  to  Turenne,  if  we  obferve  the  latter  at  the  battles. of 
the  Downs  and  of  Colmar  ;  and  efpecially  during  his  two  lall  caai- 
paigns.' 

His  examination  of  the  work,  entitled  Syfteme  de  la  Nature^ 
contains  feme  juft^and  acute  obfervations.  He  fenfibly  ani¬ 
madverts  upon  the  numerous  fallacies  which  fyftem-makers  are 
ai)t  to  impofe  upon  their  own  underftandings  in  the  purfult  of 
their  chimerical  combkiations,  and  fuccefsfully  expofes  the  in- 
confiflencies  and  contradidlions  of  the  profane  and  extravagant 
a  :thor  of  the  work  he  is  employed  in  reviewing.  The*' 
principal  points  on  •  which  this  ftrange  performance-  treats  are,^ 
God  and  nature;  2dly.  Fate;  3dly.  The  morality  oft rcli-‘ 
;ion  compared  with  the  morality  of  natural  religion ;  ‘4thly4 

% 

*  He  is  faid. either  to  be  unknown,  or  known  only  to  few,  though 
l^'c  name  of  Mirabaud  was  affixed  to  the  work.' 

Kings- 
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King^  the  origin  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  ftates.  In  treating 
the  lirft  of  thei'e  fubjefts  he  comes  forth  an  avowed  atheift^* 
and  the  royal  critic  attacks  him  in  that  'chara6ler  with  that  co¬ 
gency  of  argument,  and  obflinacy  of  proof,  which  is  fiippliej  to 
the  commoneft  underftandings  in  the  vindication  of  that  mighty 
and  prevailing  truth,  the  exiftence  of  an  omnipotent  Creator 
5lnd  bmnifeient  Providence.  Common  fenfe  is  enough  to  con^ 
vince  us  that  it  was  man  who  made  chance,  and  not  chance 
that  made  man ;  and  if  there  be  fuch  a  monfter  as  an  atheiil  in 
the  world,  it  muft  be  one  who  has  taken  a  pride  and  a  pleafurc 
in  refifting  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes,  in  falfifying  the  diitates 
and  conviftion  of  his  underftanding,  and  in  accumulating  con- 
tradi£lions  and  abfurditics,  till  at  length  his  reafon  has  loft  its 
trubpoife  and  ftability  amidft  the  tumult  and  confufion  of  thofc 
induftrious  errors  which  long  labour  has  reconciled,  and  efta- 
bliihed  in  his  mind.  With  regard  to  the  fecond  pointy  i.  e.  the 
doSrine  of  fate,'  let  the  royal  examiner  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

‘  I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  author,  that  there  is  a  certain  chain 
of  caufes,  the  influence  of  which  a<^s  on  man,  and  rules  him  occa- 
lionally.  Man  receives  his  temperament  and  charader  at  his  birth, 
with  the  germs  of  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  and  a  portion  of  mind 
which  he  can  neither  contrail  nor  expand,  of  talents  and  of  genius, 
or  of  hcavincls  and  of  incapacity.  Thus  often  when  we  fufFer  our- 
felves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  intemperance  of  our  paffions,  ne- 
ceflity  triumphs  vidlorious  over  freedom ;  and,  as  often  as  the  force 
of  r^on  vanquilhes  thefc  pafTions,  fo  often  is  freedom  the  con¬ 
queror* 

•  But  is  not  man  exceedingly  free  when  various  modes  are  pro* 
pofed  to  him,  and  he  examines  thofe  modes,  inclines  toward  the  one, 
or  toward  the  other,  and  in  fine  determines  by  choofing? 

*  The  author  will  no  doubt  anfwer  me  that  neceflity  direfts  hit 
tdioice ;  but  i  believe  I  perceive  an  abufe  of  the  word-  neceflity, 
confounded  with  the  words  caufe,  motive,  reafon,  in  this  anfwer* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe ;  but 
all  caufe  is  not  neceflity.  Every  man,  who  is  in  bis  fenfes,  is  de¬ 
termined  by  reafons  that  have  relation  to  bis  felf-love,  and,  I  repeat, 
he  would  not  be  free,  but  a  madman  who  ought  to  be  chained,  were 
te  to  aft  otherwife.  ‘ 

^  Freedom  therefore  refembles  wifdom,  reafon,  virtue  and  health, 
which  are  not  pofTefTed  at  all  times  by  any  mortal,  but  only  at  in¬ 
tervals.  We  arc  at  one  time  patient  under  the  empire  of  fatality, 
and  at  another  we  arc  free  and  independent  agents.  Let  us  apply 
to  Locke.  •  This  philofopher  is  well  perfuaded  that,  when  his  doof 
is  (hut,  he  Is  not  free  to  go  into  the  flreet ;  but  when  it  is  open  he 
IS  free  to  aft  as  he  thinks  proper-  The  more  we  analyfe  this  fubjed 
the  more  confufed  it  becomes;  and  by  over  refinement  we  at  length 
render  it  fo  obfeure  that  we  no  longer  underftand  it  ourfelves.  It  h 
particularly  vexatious,  to  the  advocates  of  neceflity,  that  the 
viiyof  their  lives  is  in  continual  contradiftion  to  their  fpeculative 
principles. 
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«  The  author  of  the  Syfitmt  de  la  Nature,  after  having  exhauAed 
every  argument  his  fancy  can  furnidi  to  prove  that  neceflity  enchains^, 
and  abfolutely  diredts,  men  in  all  their  adtions,  ought  therefore  to 
conclude  that  we  are  only  a  kind  of  machines;  or,  if  you  pleafe^. 
of  puppets,  worked  by  the  hand  of  a  blind  agent.  He  however  is 
impaffioned  againft  priefts,  againft  governments,  and  again  ft  edu-' 
canon ;  he  therefore  believes  that  the  men  who  fill  thefe  llations  arc 
free,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  proves  them  to  be  flaves.  What  ab-' 
furdity!  What  contradidlion !  If  every  thing  is  moved  by  inevit-' 
abk  caufes,  advice,  inftrudtion,  laws,  puniftiment,  and  rewards, 
become  as  fuperfluous  as  they  are  ufelcfs.  This  were  but  to  fay  to* 
the  man  in  bondage,  break  thy  chains;  as  well  might  we  preach 
to  an  oak  to  perfuade  it  to  transform  Itfelf  into  an  orange  tree.  .  i 
«  But  experience  proves  that  men  are  capable  of  being  corredled** 
From  this  we  muft  neceflarily  conclude  that  they  at  leaft  enjoy, 
freedom’ in  part.  Let  us  abide  by  the  leflbns,  fuch  experience  gives,, 
and  not  admit  a  principle  which  is  inceflantly  contradidled  by  our 
aftions.  Confeqiiences  the  moft  fatal  to  fociety  refult  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  neceflity,  by  the  admiflion  of  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
ICatiline,  the  prefident  de  Thou,  and  Ravaillac,  would  in  merit  be 
equal.  We  muft  not  confidermen  as  fo  many  machines,  fome  con- 
flrufted  for  vice  and  others  for  virtue,  that  arc  incapable  of  them-' 
elves  cither  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  confequently  of  being  pu- 
lilhed  or  rewarded.  This  faps  the  very  foundations  of  morality, 
arity  of  manners,  and  every  thing  on  which  fociety  refts. 

„  *  But  what  is  the  origin  of  that  love  which  men  in  general  hare 
■far freedom?  How  could  they  become  acquainted  with  it  if  it 
Rvers  only  an  ideal  being  ?  They  therefore'  muft  have  experienced, 
Enuil  have  felt,  this  freedom ;  for  it  would  be  improbable  that  they . 
love  it,  if  it  did  not  really  cxift.  Whatever  Calvin,  Leib- 
the  Arminians,  and  the  author  of  the  Syjieme  de  la  Nature  may 
fey,  they  will  never  perfuade  any  one  that  we  are  mill-wheels,  ac- 
mmtd  by  irrefiftible  neceflity,  according  to  its  caprice.”  / 

■  In  the  third  queftion,  the  author  of  the  book  examined,  dif- 
feofes  a  vicious  heart  and  a  weak  underftanding,  by  the  mali- 
feous  confufion  he  endeavours  to  create  between  the  precepts  of 
IChriftianity,  and  the  abufe  of  thofe  precepts'  by  the  depravity  of 
feiman  nature.  He  infolently  affirms  that  this  religion  has  been 
■he  caufe  of  all  the  miferies  of  mankind,  as  if  the  infirmity  of 
■ur  minds  w'erc  imputable  to  that  incorrupt  fyftem,  and  as  if 
■he  degraded  morality  of  the  priefthood  were  to  be  confidered  as 
feprefentative  of  the  holy  inftrudtions  of  our  blefled  Saviour. 

■  here  is  a  generous  fire  in  our  critic^s  manner  of  arguing  the 
'  feurrti  point,  which  gives  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  this  part 
‘  m  the  examination,  and  his  perfonal  intereft  not  more  than  his 

■reft  and  confeious  value  for  .his  own  iherits,  enabled  him  to 
feike  a  dignified  and  gallant  ufe  of  the  arguments  which  his 
’feufefo  abundantly  fupplied. 

’  I  The  cflay  on  the  innocence  of  the  errors  of  the  underftand,- 
contains  few  fentiments  or  r^arks  cither  new  or  ftrik- 
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ihg.  It  is  no  very  difficult  or  ufeful  bflc  to  depredate  the  hu- 
nmn  underftanding :  to  fuggeft  methods  which  it  may  be 
iHiproved,  to  unfold  its  properties  arid  principles,  and  announce 
tbofe  dangers  wiilch  it  is  unceafingly  e;xp9red,  is  to  employ 
our  abilitiw 'nobly  arid  pl-pfitably.  Since  inquiries  of  this  (ort 
Hifpire  us  \virh  caution  and  diffidence  in  our  pi:ogrefs,  and  teach 
tis,  by  an  expofition  of  the  frame  'anil  texture  of  our  rai^id^  to 
difeern  thofe  parts -which  are  found,  and.thofe  which  are  out  of 
repair,  what  may  with  fafety  be  neglected  for^  a  feafon,  azd 
what  needs  immediate  attention  and  conftant  fupport?  Ou; 
' author,  in  mairitainiog  the  ihriocerice  of  errors  in.^reafoniog, 
feems  to  be  endeavouring  to  calV 
cortftiftrtiOn  of  otir  minds,  a 
the  tfuth  of  our  greaterf  Ififc 
(bake  the  foundatioli  of  "all  ll 


philofophy,  attempts  io 
uman  icnowledgeV  * 

'Any  condition  of  the  mind  appeal^  to  u^  to  be  preferables 
a'ftite  of  hopelcfs,*  unjverfal  doubt,  which  induces  a  total  ftag- 
riatfon  in  all  the  fprings  of  feience  and  of  truth.  The  bairierf 
of  prejudice  may  in  time  be  broken  by  the  potent  confederacy 
of  experience  and  demonftration ;  the  illufions  of  credulous  con¬ 
fidence  difperfe  on  maturer  refle£tion,  arid  error  correcled  is  the 
fafeft  knowledge;  but  he  who  doubts  of  the  moft  abfolute,  uru- 
verfal  axioms  of.  ftientre,  of  the  moft  necenary  maxims  of  mb- 
ralitw  aHd  of  th6  plaineft  oracles  of  common  fenfe,  is  for  ever 
Cbnngntdtb  a  ftdte  of  anxicius  ignoranc?  and  ^vacant  folicitude; 


arid  has  at  ,thfe*.  great* ^prerogative  of  living  in  perpetual 

ftrfjjcnC^  irT regard  fd  his*neafeft “intereffs,.  of  experiencing  con-‘ 
ttrtued  undertarrity  without  indifferenceiy;. and  compulfory  indo¬ 
lence  withoutjhe  confolation  of  eafe,  ^ can  hardly  conceive, 
h'oweVer,  tharfuch  a  charadfer  pan  exift  in  fociety ;  as  without 
fome  portion  of  implicit  faith,  no  one  can  maintain  and  defend 
KiSjdoubts  in  argument,  fince  even  in  this  endeavour  he  mut 
rcfdrt  to  forhe  axiom  for  his  bypoth^is:  and,  indeed,  without 
aOT^ptoofs  of  this  fort,  experience  convinces  us  that  ihofe  who 
aflfeA  this*  univerfal  fpirit  of  doubting,  are  yet  obliged  to  aii 
\t1th  uniform  an3f  implicit  dependence*  on  moral  certainties  ia, 
the  daily  concerns  of  life.  Nor  do  wx  judge  the  human  intelledi 
t6*be  at  all  worthy  of  die  difefteem  Tn  w^hich  the  author  appe^ 
t6''bolclit;  a  fufficient  pieafure  of  underftanding  being  afligneij 
for  all  that  is  connedled  with  our  true  interefts,  and  all 
promotes  our  innocciu  gratifications.  The  evil  ufe  to  whli^ 
if  is  perverted  is  principally  to  be  complained  of,  and  the  me*j 
Ukrcholy  feduftions  of  pride,  ambition,  and  arrogance.  In 
ters  of  demonftration  and  fcience,  the  mind  is  guarded  in  itJ 
pf&gncft  byaTeries  of  irrefragable  axioms  and  eternal  truths;  ani 
what  opening  there  ivfor.  error  is  oQcafioned  by  the  impotei^"^- 
oF’mciitory  sdone.^  To  corredl  this  deficiency,  or  to  obviate  b 
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dangerous  effeils,  various  methods  of  proof  are  afforded  us 
and  the  judgment  continually  gains  upon  Certainty  by  rented 
trials.  This  is  demonftrative  or  fcientiiic  evidence.  Moral 
evidence  repofes  on  more  fallible  foundations,  that  is  upon 
principles  we  derive  from  confeioufnefs  and  common  fenfd  iin« 
proved  by  experience^  and  proceeding  upon  this  general  pre- 
iumptioil  or  moral  axioms  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  in  fu^ 
ture  refemble  the  pad,  it  decides  in  regard  to  what  is  yet  to  ar« 
rive  from  what  has  already  been  witnefl'ed,  and  concerning 
things  unknown  from  things  already  underftood.  The  fourccs 
of  moral  evidence  are  experience,  analogy,  which  is  an  indirect 
experience,  and  teftimony,  which  is  coliedive  experience*  All 
thefe,  it  is  true,  are  fallible  counfellors,  but  are  continually 
correding  each  other’s  reports  and  decifions,  and  thus  are  houriy 
acquiring  confiftency  and  approaching  truth.  With  thefe  two 
engines  of  rational  inveftigation,  fcientiiic  and  moral  evidence^ 
we  proceed  in  our  fearch  after  hidden  truths.  Their  jundioii 
and  co-operation  induce  a  degree  of  fallibility,  which  is  more 
or  Ids,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  mixs  in 
our  rclearches.  Thus  then  is  human  knowledge  fupported  on 
one  fide  by  a  train  of  immutable  truths  und  promoted  on  the 
other  by  a  natural  and  invincible  tendency  to  improvement  and 
gperfedion.  Anfwerable  to  this  charader  and  conftitution  has 

■  been  the  progrefs  pf  man;  and  however  particular  accidents  and 

■  revolutions  have  debafed  him  for  a  time,  it  is  clear  to  every 
lone  who  confiders  attentively  and  impartially  the  different  ai* 
Ipe&s  of  the  different  ages  of  mankind,  with  enlarged  and  phi- 
llofophic' views,  that  the  intelledual  and  moral  order  of  the 
Iworld  is  mightily  and  providend^ly  advanced, 

I  In  nothing  did  our  author  worfe  fucceed  than  in  his  dramatic 
^empts.  Nature  had  certainly  thrown  into  the  corapofition  of 
Ks  mind  a  very  fcanty  portion  of  humour;  and  of  his  flnall  ftock 
B^is  fo  oftentatious  as  to  render  it  of  little  value  or  effedl.  In¬ 
deed,  it  fo  happens,  that  moft  men  are  proudeft  of  their  qualities 
Bor  which  the  world  gives  them  the  leaft  credit,  and  are  apt  to 
hibit  their  follies  and. deficiencies  in  attitudes  peculiarly  ludi- 
and  contemptiblci  by  alTumhig  that  air  of  confidence  and 
jlaccncy  which  accompanies  t(ie  confeious  exertions  of  ex- 
nce.  ^The  comedy  of  the  School  of  the  World,  is  mifer- 
dcfe£lve  in  every  point  of  view ;  we  find  in  it  neither  plot, 
ment,  chara£lcr,  or  pathos :  here  is  difplayed  love  without 
on,  honour  without  elevation,  argumerit  without, reafon^ 
tents  without  confequents,  gaiety  without  fpirit,  debauchery 
out  intrigue, .  trick  without  contrivance. 

I  the  play  of  Tantalus  at  Law,  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
us  of  the  mifer,  under  the  name  of  Mammon,  ihut  up  ia 
ig,  holding  fecret  ebnverfations  with  his  maffer,  and  com- 
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plaining  bitterly  from  time  to  time  of  the  clofenefs  of  his  con“ 
fincmcnt,  is  not  deftitutc  of  comic  force  and  pleafantry. 

Of  hi^  preface  to  the  Henriade,  we  (hall  only  oblbrve  that  we 
fire  very  far  from  acquiefeing  in  the  praife  he  beftows  upon  it, 
nor  do  wc  conceive  that  the  royal  prefacer  wrote  the  literal  feel, 
ings  of  his  mind  *,  we  conclude  his  commendation  to  mean  no¬ 
thing  more  than  ‘  paribus  me  ulfcifcere  donis/ 

.--With  refi>e£l  .to  the  tranfiator,  it  rauft  be  confeffed  he  has 
iiot  done  injuftice  to  the  work  ;  and  we  confider  ourfelvcf,  with 
l^e  body  of  his  readers,  as  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  very 
j]^oper  freedoms  he  has  taken  with  the  original,  in  giving  to  hb 
fcAtences  that  uniform  and  hiftorical  air,  to  which  little'attentioii 
badjbeen  paid  by  the  royal  author,  remarkable  for  his  inattention 
^  the  ornaments  and  delicacies  of  ftyje.  His  ou  n  language  is 
l|0.tj  deftitute  of,  force  and  elegance ;  and,  confidering  that  the 
of  readers  are  apt,  not  merely  to  confound  the  merit  of  the 
l^^nflator  with  that  of  the  author,  but  often  to‘*fuppofe'  the  errors 
delinquencies  of  the  writer  to  be  only  the  mifuhderftanding 
aukwardnefs  of  his  interpreter^  confidering  alfo  that  the 
fisne  negUgerKe  about  language,  which  is  looked  upon  as  ihc  ef^  j 
pf  elevation  of  tliought  in  a  great  prince’,  is’  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  incapacity  in  a  common  man,  we  cannot  biit  allow 
that  Mr.  Holcroft  has  difeovered  both  good  tafte  and  good  feiifc 
in  , .the  execution 'Cf  his  difficult  undertaking.  Yet,"  although 
Ve  think  the  trainflator  is  well  entitled  to.  this  general  pratie, 
th^re  are  a  variety  of  particular  inftances’in  which  he  is  very  cul¬ 
pable,  In  fonie*  places  his  language  is  cenfufed  and  harfli,  and 
in’ others  incorred  and  unidiomatical.  •  We  will  lay  before  our 
readers  a  few  of  thofe  expreflioris  which  appeared  to  us  either 
inelegant  or  improper.  ^  Betokened  refources,  though  wMth  in¬ 
certitude”— ‘  impede  cataftrophies^— *  to  infcrce  them  to*  neu¬ 
trality’ — *  afeertained  the  aid’ — ‘  it  is  inconceivable -to  recol- 
left’— ‘  the  piflure  of  poflible  misfortune’ — ‘  combats  that  were 
ineffectual  relative  to  the  w^r’ — ‘  Headlong  cbftinaCT’ — they 
vnpitying  mafiaefe’— ‘  advance  their  promotion’—^  I  neither 
add  nor  diminifh  f^.’-^There  are  many  other  carelefs  and  clumfy 
exprelfions, which  we  will  fuffer  to  occupy  no  more  room>  but  fhal! 
take  our  farewell  of  Mr.  H— ,  with  admonifhing  Kim  to  exa¬ 
mine  his  fentences  in  future  with  more  attention ;  for,  fince  the 
9ar0  and  regulation  of  his  language  is’thc  feJe  duty  that  devolves 
a  tranilator,  a  more  than  common  (hare  of  elegance  and 
accuracy  will  always  be  required  at  his  hands* 
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Art.  VI.'  A  general  Syfiem  of  Chemijlry^  iheorethal  anipraOl^ 
caly  digefledand  arranged^  with  a  particular  p^uwto  its  AppUca^ 
tion  to  tne  Arts.  Taken  chiefy  from  the  German  of  M.  IPieglib. 
By  C.  HopfoTiy  M.  D.  4to.  1 1.  7s.  Boards.  Robiiilbiis^ 
London,  1.789.  .  •  \  ^  ‘ 

This  voluminous  work  con^ins  a  great  number  6f  chemical 
fadls  and  obfervations,  which  are  uiidoubtedly  of  confider- 
able  importance ;  ‘but  it  requires  feme  Ihaire  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  patieiure,  in  the  reader,  to  be  able  to  feparate  the  ul'eful 
part  of  this* publication  from  the  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous. 

The  arrangement  and  t^Knical  termsj  together  with  the  dif-| 
fcrent  theories  of  the  editor  amd  author,  cannot  fail  to  bewilder  a 
novice  in'  the  fcierice,  and  imprefs  his  mind  with  the  molt  dif-* 
couraging  ideastof  perplexity  and'obfeurity.  * 

The  editor,*  in  his  preface,  informs  us  that  he  has  omitted 
the  ^greater  part  of  the"  authOrV  thcorvj*  as  well  as  almoft  the? 
whole  ofhis  introduftory  partj  containing  a  Ihort  view  of  Natural 
IHiftory,  in*  order  to  make itepm* for  the  additions  which  are  now 
made  to  the  original*  Among  thefc  we  find  a  Diflertatipn  oh 
Specific'Heat,  by  Mr.  Gadolin,  forming  a  part  of  the  editor^s  in¬ 
troduction*  An  account  of  the  cafes  which  followj  is  chiefly 
taken  from  Fourcroy’s  Chemiftry,  excepting  where  the  editor^s 
theory  differed  materially  from  that  of  this  author.  The  cha-* 
raCtersof  the  different  earths  are  giyen  from  M.  Weigleb  himfel^ 
though  with  many  alterations..  All  the  reft,  as  far  as  page  65, 
as  well  as  from  p.  127  to  133,  is  furnifhed  by  the  editor.  The 
iirft  chapter  of  the  laft  book,;  (entitled  Philofophical  Chemiftry,) 
tswell  as  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole,  is  likewife  by 
the  editor  ;  as  are  all  the  tables,  which  are  exhibited  in  thecourfe 
qf  tlie  wprk,‘^thofe  only  excepted  that  are  annexed  to  the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Mineral  Waters. • 

f  fiiKl,  from  tlie  preface,  that  the  editor  lays  claim  to  the 
jUofirine  of  the  generation  of  acids*  It  occurred  to  him,  he  tells  us,' 
^  early  as'  the  year  1768  5  and  that  it  was  communicated  by  him 
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The  fuhjiHs  cf  chc(niflrj  arc  next  cotrfidcr«d  .in  the  fecond 
chapter.-  Tbefe  are  diftriWed  (taufc  the  author’s  own  words) 
tight  different  claflcs^  vi^  heat,  light,  air,  water,  earths, 
(aits,  metals,  combuilibles,  the  mephitic  gafes,  and  magnetic 
fluid.  ri  I)  ‘  ,  fiw  ^  ' 

Here  the  author  muft  have  committed  a  miflake  ;  *he  mentions 
clafles,  and  yet  enumerates  ‘‘/.Of  thefc  ifubftanccs 
(fays,  he)  the  three  firft,  together  with ,  the  firft  the  nimh 
clafii  are  elements  ;  all  the  reft  are  compounds.”  Here. again 
the  reader,  will  not  be  able  to  find  out  which  of  the  gales  he  al« 
ludes  to,  unlefs  be  looks  forward  twenty-four  pages  ;.  ^butfroni 
whence  he  to  derive  this  forefight  we  are  not  sile  tbr  conjicc* 
ture^' '  ^cfides  thefe  four  genuine  elements,  he  mentions  twenty^ 
nine  fpurious  or  oault  elements,  vix.  die.bafe  of  fiilphur  v  of  phot 
phorus;  of  the  muriatic  acid;  of  the  fluor  acid;^of  the  acid  of 
borax ;  the  organic  b^e  or  vegetable  principle ;  the  bafe  of  gold, 
or :  earths  of  gold;  of  fdver.;  of  copper  ;^of  iron;  of  tin;  of 
lead  ;  of  platina  ;  of  mercury ;  of  xinc.;  of  manganefc ;  ^  of  nic- 
kell ;  of  antimony ;  of  bifiiuith.;  of  cobalt ;  of  arfenic :  of  mo* 
lybdaeiia;  of  barylithium  ;  pure  flliceous  earth  ;  pure  calcareous 
earth;  pure  muriaccic  elarth ;  pure  barytes:  pure  alumitc  ;'hy. 
dropblogium,  or  the  hafe  of  water  and  inflammable  gas.  <  >i 
The  agency  of  heat,  and  its  effefts  on  different  bodies,  arc 
flrftcpnfidered.  This  is  explained  and  elucidated  in  a  tolerably 
clear  mannerl;  We  have  next  a  ftiort  and  well  written differta- 
tjon.on  Ipecific  heat,  by.  M.  Gadolin,.  profeffor  ef  chemiftry,  a: 
Abo,  in  Finland.  To  this  wc;find  fubjoined  a  table  of  theca- 
pacities  of  heat  in  different  bodies..  .  .  \  .  ..  ...  -  ^  ^ 

-.I4gbt  is'  the  fubjed):  of  the  fccond  feilion....  -The .  editor  hex 
condors  light  as  a  Ample :  body,  which,  i  when  .united  <  to  beat, 
conftitutes ;  and  light,  when  united  to  heat,  and  any.fenlibiy 
gravitating  matter,  phUgifton.  .  ’  *  ^  « 

This  theory  was,,  prefen  ted  to  the  public  in  the  year  i/Jl? 
under  the  title  of  iOi  F/W.  ^ 

•V.  pals  over  the  third  fedlion  on  airy  and  the  efaftk 

fluids  in  general,  as  containing  nothing  .new  or  particular^ 
ftriking.  .  /.w  n  ‘  \ 

,Jff42ttr  the  £ubje£b  of  the  fourth. fec^ion.  In  regard  toit« 
conftituent  principles,,  the  editor  appears  to  coincide  with  M 
Lavoifler,  only  he  will  have  it,  that  the  fire,  or  the  light  ai^ 
heat,  difengaged  during  the  union  of  light,  inflammable  air  ^ 
.  dephlogifticated  air,  is  foe  phlogifton  of  foe  light  inflammable  air 
ihr,  fays  be,  '“  As  to  the  inflammable  gas,  which  M,  Lirjoi^ 
feems  to  cpnfider  as  a  fim;de  fubftance,.  it  is. inconceivable  boa 
water,  which  is  abfolutely  incombuftible,  ihould  have  fo  com 
buftiUe  a  fubftance  as  inflammable  gas  is>  for  one  of  its  compon^ 
parts.  >  ’  '•  -  -  I  . 

'  \  ’  Wit 
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With  the  fame  force  of  reafoniiig '  we  might  fay— it  is  incon- 
vable  bow  vitriolated  tartar,  or  kali/ which  has  no  acid  pro- 
ty,  fliould  contain  fo  acid  a  fubftance  as  the  vitriolic  acid  for 
!  of  its  component  parts. ,  •  i'* 

rhe  fifth  feilion  relates  to  the  earths y  in  which  a  diflant  ac- 
int  is  given  of  their  leading  andchara£teriftic  properties.  ^ 
n  the  fixth  feftion  the  falts  are  treated  of :  T  hey  are  divided 
^fisftple  .aixd  compound.  ^  Simple  are  either  acids  or  alkalnsl 
e  compound  Tales  are  acids  and  alkalies  united  ;  and  are  divided 
I  double^  tripUs  quadruple p.  T'he  double  falts  are  fubdivid- 
\nX!o  \netihraly^hyperoxeaot  Jiiperacidated  znA  hypoxeaor  fubaci^ 
i/.  D  Each  of  thefe  orders  are  further  divided  into  faline^ 
hfy  and  metallie  The  difierent  (aline  bodies  are  ar- 

je’d  or  clafled  in  a  fcheme  or  table,*  according  to  the  different 
cra^  and  have  new  names  alligned  them.  We  apprehend 
:  Dr.’  Hepfon  will  find  very  few  admirers  of  the  arrangement 
divifion  in  this  feftion,  and  dill  fewer  of. the  nomenclature^ 
ch  is  fo  particularly  harfti  and that,  we  conceive, 
Englilh  reader  will  hardly  be  able  to  articulate  fuch  fefquipe* 
a  verba.  *  .  ..  » 

n  the  feventh  feftion.  are  given  definitions  of  metallic  fub- 
ices  in  general,  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  lift  of  their  different 
les.  ’  ‘  ' 

lombuftibles  are  arranged  and  deferibed  in  the  eighth  feftion. 
^^exclufion  of  the  metals^  and  the  adniiffion  of  the  electric 
HntQ  the  clafs  of  combuftibles,  are  among  the  peculiarities 
;  diftinguifh  this  feftibq.  According  to  our  own  definition 
:ombuftion,  and  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  ele6tric  fluid, 
are  by  no  rneans  inclined  to  agree  with  oHr  author  in  the  pro- 
ty  of  nis  daflification;  he  oiuft  advance  fome  more  perfua<v 
arguments  in  its  favour,  than  he  has  already  done,  before  he 
be  able  to  win  our  allent.  *  .  j  *  ^  ^ 

lc£Hoir  the  ninth  comprehends  the  mephitic  gafes ;  and  the  tenth 
magnetic  fluids  which  concludes  this  chapter,  '  ‘  •  - 

rhe  third  chapter  gives  us  a  tolerably  good  definition  of fatura* 

.odiA  chemicalanaly/ts  2\\iL  fynthefis .  ,  4  \  .t 

fourth  chapter  txQdXs  oi  chemical  inJlrumentSy  which  are  di- 
ad 'irUo  znApaffive.  The  active  are;  beat y  light y  air^ 
precipitantSy  reagents*  "  The  paffive  inftruments  included 
:w}iole  apparatus **i5ed  in  chemiftry.  This  is  diftributed 
yfpyuclzS^y  yiz.  fu^mJceXy  vejjelsy  inJirumentSy  and 
rhc;Utility  of  . what  are  denominate  active  injlruments:  is  very 

1  \  •  1  •  r  '•  ♦  *  *  _ ’ _ *  * _ 1 _  _  _  r 


poidttd  out/  which  is  more  than- we  can  by  any  means  (ay 
comes  under  the  title  of  pajjhe  injlrt^mentim  '  - 

"  Tlw:  ftmiaccs'  defcri^d'  are- in  no.  refpfeit  e^al  to'thofe 
arc  .at  ^refent  ufed  in  England/ and  ^.he  defcriplion  even 
^&ofe,  be  as  they  are,  is  veryimpcrfe£l  ^d  obfcure. ‘ 
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A  Gexural  SjJltm  of  Chemijlry^ 


\Vc  (hall  give  the  following  extract  as  a  fpecimen ;  which  muft 
fufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  afifert,  at  Icaft  to  fuch 
pf  our  readers  as  are  already  acquainted  with  the  prefentM^. 
proved  ftate  of  chemical  furnaces  in  this  country.  We  arc  cbli. 
ged  to  quote  his  own  words  refpecling  the  fand  furnace,  as  he 
refers  to  it  in  the  fubfequent  pailage,  which  we  mean  to  point 


QUt. 


.  *  The  /Jt«/furnace,  which  takes  its  name  fropi  the  fandpot,  the 
vellel  cbiefiy  ufed  in  it,  is  dengned  for  various  operations,  fuch  2s, 
digellion,  dilUllaiipn,  evaporation,  and  fublimation.  'I  nis  furnace 
may  be  either  portable  or  hxed,  according  to  its  fize.  The  form  of 
it  is  generally  quadrangular.  If,  inftead  of  a  fandpot,  which  veffel 
we  fhall  deferibe  a  little  farther  Qn,,a*copper  caldron  is  fet  in  thi^ 
furnace,  it  may  alfo  ferve  for  a  balneum  maria^ 

^  The  furnace,  (he  in  the  next  place  obferves),  re- 

fembles  that  immcuiaicly  preceding  in  its  vvholc  '-’ature,  excepting 
that  acrofs  it,  juft  over  the  fire-place,  two  ftreng  iron  bars  muft  be 
fixed  in  the  brick- work,  for  the  uurpofe  of  fupj'ortlng  the  retorts 
that  arc  to  be  laid  on  it.  ’  It  is  ufee  in  the  diftillation  of  mineral  and 
acid  fpir its,  empyreumatic  oils,  volatile  frdts,  phofphorus;  and  many 
other  fubftances.  Thefe  veficls,  which  are  either  .of  ftone  ware  or 
gUfs,  are  exposed  to  a  naked  fire,  on  wliich  account  they  (hould  be 
coated  with  a  compofition  of  clay,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
cafily  buriling.  For  the  purpofc  of  cncreafing  the  fire  a  tower  may 
alfo  be  added  to  this  furnace.  This  fufnace  may  likewife  be  con- 
ftruftedin  fuch  a  manner  that  many  retorts  may  be  fet  upon  it  at  a 

time,  and  wrought  with  the  fame  fire.* 

• 

;  The  editor  ha$  indeed  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  notes,  fpoken 
of  Dr.  Prices  portable  furnace,  'but  makes  no  fort  of  mentiem  of 
Dr.  Higginses  different  furnaces,  from  which  Dr.  Price  took  the 
model  of  his. 

.  The  apparatus  is  tolerably  well  deferibed  ;  but  Is  too  an 
cient  in  general  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  Englifh  chemift. 
The  earthen  apparatus  is  diftin6lly  explained,  and  likewife  the 
different  purpofes,  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  defeription 
aUb  of  t\it  metallic  apparatus,  &c.  is  likewife’ pretty  accurate. 
Some  of  the  lutes  are  complex,  and  the  mode  of  applying  them 
rather  tedious  and  troublefome.  We  have  further  to  obferve, 

‘  thatfeveral  things  are  omitted  which*  are  of  effential  importance 
in  furnifhing  an  elaboratory  for  the  complete  convenience  of  an 
experimenter. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  various  operations  of  chemiftry  are 
explained,  fuch  as  dijlillation^  fublimation^  calcination^  fufmi^  fo 
lietiony  infpiffation^  precipitation^  cryfialUzaiion^  and  redulfion.^ 
Dijlillation  is  very  well  deferibed  ;  yet  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  author  in  feme  parts  of  his  reafoning.  Sublimation  \s  very  phi- 
iofophically  deferibed*  In  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  caUina- 
•  ■  **  ■  '  *.  ■  '  ■  tion^ 


'•  •  * 


"  Sent  If  a ;  cr^  An  Old  MarCs  Mifcellany,  ^5^ 

tm  the  author’s  reafoning  and  inferences^  drawn  from*  the  fafts 
vi’hich  he  adduces,  indicate  a  very  impcrfevSl  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrine  and  general  principles  fineumatk  chantfiry.  Solu* 
tioHy  on  the  contrary,  is  illullrated  in  a  fufficiently  perfpicuous 
and  fcieiitific  manner,  fo  much  fo,  that  one  would  alnaoft  fuif- 
pc£l  that  it  was  the  compolition  of  a  ditrerent  author. 

VVe  tliall  nowpafs  from  this  to  the  fedtion  following;  which 
contains  only  a  fynoptical  view  of  the  operations  of  chemiftry,' 
which  are  arranged  and  exhibited  in  a  table  annexed  thereto.  *  ^ 

The  Jixth  chapter,  relative  to  eUSflve  attre^ionsy  contains  nd-' 
thing  of  particular  importance. 

In  the  feventh  are  laid  down  general  rules  tobeob- 

ferved  in  chemical  inquiries,  which  are  certainly  judicious  and 
worthy  of  notice.  This  fubjedl  clofes  die  fiiji  part  of  thig 
volume.  .  ^ 

I  ^ 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  VII.  Senilia-j  or^  An  Old  Man's  Mifcellany,  By  the  ReVi 
Mr.  Skelton^  aged  Stventy^nine.  VoL  VIL  8vo.  6s.  boards, 
Sleater,  Dublin.  1786. 


B^HIS  is  a  feventh  volume  of  our  reverend  author,  but  rio 
a  ■  ^  way  connected  with  the  former ;  it  confifts  entirely  of  ex- 
■  tcmporaneoi*s  anecdotes  and  obfervatioris  which  have  occurred 
en  ^  difficult  to  form  a  digeft,*or  even  to 

of  opinion  of  fo  mlfcellaneous  a  produ(flion  ;  we  fhall  only 

he  feme  of  the  obfervations.are  new  and  ingenious,  many  more 
I  trite,  but  for  the  moft  part  written  with  fpirit.  We  have  feleileil 
in-  I  following  as  occuring  in  order,  yet  direfted  to  different 

ft.  I  • 

I  ‘  27.  Many  good  Chriftians,  and  eVen  feme  eminent  writers, 
on  lafFeft  to  believe  that  our  friendfhips  and  attachments,  formed  in  this 
tc..  I  world,  will  be  protraAed  ihto,  and  make  a*  part  of;  our  happinefs  in 
em  la  better.  How  low,  and  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Chriil,  is  this  fond 
ve,  1  iiJiagination !  Do  we  ever  coniidef  the*  connexions  we  form  witK^ 
ice  1  ^er  children,  ere  any  of  us  are  two. years  old,  of  confcquence 
an  ■  to  be  carried  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  ?  How  much; 

Hmore  trifling  are  tliofe  we  form  here  in  an  advanced  ^ge,»to  fuch  as 
■  await  us  in  heaven,  where  there  can  be  but  one,  namely  with  God, 
good,  and  that  fupported  by  infinite  love,  which  can 
1  leave^iio  room*  forlowep  and  Itfs  ardent  affedions.  It  is  true  ^we 
Iftall'know  one  another,‘^bu^,*pnly ‘fo  as  to  .be  witnefles  for  oragainft 
.^ith  lone  another,  in  jullificatiqn  of  the  fcntence  pronounced  at  the  lad 
)hi-  I  day*.  Wete  the  .«ffeaions^  we^  feel,  here'  to  be  evcrlafxing,  .they 
‘na-  I  would  be  oftener  an  occafion  of^  ntifefy  than  haj^inefs,  inaimuch  ar 
ion.  I  *'  Z  4  poflibljr 


f  *  - 
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(^poDTeqiieiice,  refp^dingi  s^ronomlcsd  luiowlj^ge)  to  incmirc' 
into  the  rate  of  this  variation  in  bodies  of  every -form*  The 
quantity  of  variation  is  denominated  by  our  author  the.  traft  of 
polar  evagation  5  to  afeerfain  which,  in  given  circumftance^  is 
the  obictSl  of  the  prefcnt  paper.  As  it  confifts  pf  mathematical 
reafoning,  it  cannot  be  abridged:  we‘muft  however ^obferVe,' 
that  Mr.  Landen  iqppofes,  with  great  force,  the  arguments  of 
Meflxs.  Euler  and  d’Alembert,  whofe  concliifions  arc  different 
lfroiJ>  his  own.  'The  earth -being  neither  uniformly  denfe, 
exa6try  fpheroidal,  muft  have  three  perm^ent  axes  of  rotation  1 
and  if  to.thcfc  circumftancs  be  added  the  effe^^s  of  otherrat-t 
tfa<Sing  bodies,  it  muft  endeavour  to  revolve  about*  fuccefBve 
qipmcntary  axes.  But  if  the  earth’s  rptatqry  motion  be  dif- 
tMrbcd  by  no  other  caufe  ^han  the  centrifugal  forpe,  arifing  froni 
the  vis  inertia  of  its  own  particles,  its  trail  of  polar  evagation 
will  nearly  form  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  very  fmalU 
But  in  other  planets^  the  trails  of  polar  evagation  may,  froni 
a  fimilaf  caufe,  be  very  different.  , 

Art.  XVII.  Defeription  of  a  new  Marine  Animal.  By  Mr. 
Everard*  Honie,  Surgton.  With"  anatomical  Remarks  upon 
the  f^e  by  Jolip  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.S.  This  animal,  which 

.  never  before  been  deferibed  by  any  writer  on  natural  hif* 
tory,  was  violently  raifed  froipi  the  bottona  of  the  fea  by  the  vio¬ 
lent. ^  hurricane  at  Barbadoes  in.  1780.  Its  habitation- was  a 
brain-ftone,  a  fpecies  of  madrepore,  with  which^  however,  it 
was  covered  by  a  fliell,  immoveably  fixed  in  the  ftony  cafe,  be- 
•fedes-two*  moveable  fliells,  which  proteilcd  its’fofter  part?,  not 
entirely  defended  by  the  brain-fton'e.  We  cannot  convey  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  animal  without  the  aififtance  of  the  plate; 
but  mall  lay  before  our  readers  a  part. of  Mr.  Hunter’s  in^nious 
poftfeript ;  though  the  imperfe6l  ftate  of  the  animal,  when  pre- 
fcrvcd  in  fpirits,  fnqft  render  the  defeription  lefs  particular  thali  it 
btherwife  would  have  been :  v  ,  »  ’  : 

f  The  animal  may  be  faid  to  confill  of  a  fleftiy  covering,  a 
flomach  and  inteilinal  canal,  and  the  two  cones  ^th  their  tentacula 
and  moveable  Ihell,  which  laft  may  be  conlidered  as  appendages. 

*  The  body  of  the  animal  is  flattened,  and  lerminatei  in  two  edges > 

'  which  are  interfered* by  rugae,  the  fafcicula  of  tranfverfe  mufcular 

fibfes  which  run  acrofs  the  back  being  continued  oyer  them.  /  Upon 
each  of  thefe  edges  is  placed  a  row  of  fine  bairs^  which  projeT  to 
Ibmc  diftance  from  the  Ifcin.  .  ,1^ 

*  The  flefliy  coverin^confilb  principally  of  mufcular  fibres ;  thofe 
pj)o'n.the‘back  are  placed  yanfverfely,  to  contraft.  the  body  laterally; 
mbfe  on  ,the  belly  Icngit^^nallyi  to  fhorten  the  animal  when 
flretch^  out,  and  to  draw  it  into  the  Ihell. 

*  The  ftbmach  and  intc(Hne""make  one  ftraight  canal ;  the  antC'- 
j^ior  end  of  this  forms  the*  mouth,  wluch  opens  intof  the  grooves  made 
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by  the  fpiral  turns  of  the  tentacula  round  ’the  flcm  of  each  of  th# 
cones ;  and  the  intcitinc  at  the  pofrerior  end  opens  exicrnally,  forming, 
the  anus,  From  the  contra(^tcd  lUtc  of  Ciie^animai,  tne  inteitine  is 
thrown  into  a  number  of  folds.  ^ 

*  On  examining  the  cones  and  the  tentacula,  1-  at  firft  believed 
that  the  fpiral  form  arofe,from  tii^ir  being  in  a  contraded  date;  and 
that,  when  the  tentacula  were  ereded,  tJie  cone  unewiilea,  forming  a 
longer  cone  with  the  tentacula  ariiing  from  its  fidcs,  like  the  plume 
from  the  ftem  of  a  feather;  and  that  this  (tern  was  drawn  in  or 
Ihoftened  by  means  of  a  mufcle  paffihg^ along  the ‘centre,  which 
threw  the  tentacula  into  a  fpiral  line,*  fiuiilaf  to  the  penis’s  of  many 
birds;  but  how  far  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I'have  not  been  able  to 
afeertain; 

*  The  internal  flrodure  of  this  animal,  like  mod  of  thofe  which 
have  tentacula,  is  very  fimplc ;  it  differs,  however,  mattriaily  from 
many  in  having  an  anus,  mod  animals  of  this  tribe,  as  the  polypi, 
having  only  one  opening,  by  which  the  food  is.  received,  and  the 
cxcrementitiqus  part  of  it  alfo  afterwards  thrown  o  it :  this  we  mull 
have  iuppofed,  from  analogy,  to  take  place  in  the  animal  which  is 
here  dclciibed,  more  particularly  fince  it  is  encloicd  in  a. hard  ihell, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  outlet ;  but  as  there  is 
an  anus  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 

'  It  is  very  fingular,  that  in*  the  leach,  polypi,  &:c.  where  no  ap- 
parent  incont'enience  can  arife'  from  having  an  anus,  there  is  not 
one,  while  in  this  animal,  where  it  w'oiild  feem  to  be  attended  with 
many,  we  rind  one ;  but  there  being  no  anus  in  the  leach,  polypi.  Sec* 
may  depend  upon '  fome  circumltance  in  the  animal  economy  which 
%vc  are  at  prefent  not  fully  acquainted  with. 

‘  *  The  univalves,  whofc  bodies  are  under  limilar  circumdances  rc- 
fpeding  the  Ihell  with  this  animal,  have  the  intedine  reflected  back, 
and  the  anus,  by  that  means,  brought,  near  to  the  external  opening 
of  the  Ihell,  tiiC  more  readily  to  diicharge  the  excrement ;  and  al¬ 
though  this  uruclure,  in  thefe  animals,  appears  to  be  folcly  intended 
to  anfwer  that  purpofc,  yet  vviien  we  find  the  fame  diudure  in  the 
black  fn  lil,  which  has  no  fliell,  this  reafoning  will  i.ot  wholly  apply, 
and  we  mud  refer  it  to  fome  other  intention  in  the  animal  economy. 

*  In  this  animal  we  mud  therefore  red  fatisfied  that  the  difadvan- 
tageoiis  fituation  of  the  anus,  with  refped  to  the  excrement’s  being 
difchargcd  from  the  ihell,  anfwers  fome  purpofe  in  the  economy  of 
the  animal,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  inconveniences 
produced  by  it. 

‘  It  would  appear,  from  confidering  all  the  circumdances,  that 
the  cxcremcnc  thrpwa  out  at  ,the.anus  mud  pais  from  the  tail  along 
the  inhde'of  the  tube,  between  it  and  the.  body  of 'the  animal,  till  it 
cOmes  to  the  external  opening  of  the  fliell,  as  there  is  no  other  evi¬ 
dent  mode  of  difcharglug  it/  •  ^ 

Art.  XVIII.  •  A  Dcfcription  of  a  new  Syftem  of  Wires  in 
the  Focus  of  a  I'elefcopc,  for  obferving  the  comparative  Right 
Afccnfions  and  Declinatipns  of  celeftial  Gbjedh  ;  together  with 
a  Mediod''pf*irtveftig^ung ‘the"  wHen  obferved  by  the 
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rhombus,  though  it  happen  not  to  be  truly  in  the  equatorial  Po- 
litloii.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton,  LL.  B.  F.R.  S.— 
Mr.  Wollafton  had  formerly- given  a  plan  towards  afcertaining 
the  relative  fituations  of  the  lixed  liars,  by  wires  crofling  each 
other,  and.  forming  a  rhombus;  but  he  candidly  informs  us  that, 
from  various  caufcs,  it  has  not  hitherto  fucceeded  to  his  expec¬ 
tation.  In  the  prefent  paper,  he  propofes  a  fquare  infcribed  in 
a  circle,  the  radii  of  which  crdfs  its  fides  at  right  angles.  This 
contrivance  is.  more  accurately  executed  by  common  workmen, 
and  promifes  to  be  of  advantage  in  the  inquiry.  The  author’s 
chief  objetSl  being  to  ^fcertain  the  right  alcenlions  and  declina¬ 
tions  of  the  liars,  by  obferving  their  meridian  pafl'agcs  and  me¬ 
ridian  altitudes,  as  W’ell  as  by  their  comparative  palikge  through 
the  field  of  an  equatorial  telefcope,  armed  with  a  fyllem  of  wires, 
in  a  rhomboidal,  he  has  now  added  another  formula  for  com¬ 
puting  the  comparative  right  afcenlions  and  declinations,  when 
the  inftrument  is  not  truly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  a  Stag’s  Head  and  Horns,  found 
in  Alport,  in  the  .Parilh  of  Youlgrcave,  in  the  County  of  Derby. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker,  D.D.  This  head  and  horns  were 
found,  with  fome  other  fragments  of  the  horns  and  bones  of 
animals,  in  a  quarry  of  the  kind  of  Hone  called  tuft,  which  is 
formed  by  the  depofit  left*  by  water  palling  through  beds  of  flicks, 
roots,  vegetables,  &c.  The  horns  are  larger  than  a  pair  of  great 
lize,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old ;  though,  from  the  appearance  of  the  futures  in  the  fcull,  the 
animal  appears  to  have  been  a  young  one.  They  refemble  what 
is  called  the  throftle-neft  horns,  in  the  number  cf  fhort  antlers 
at  the  upper  part;  but  exceed  them  in  dimenfions. 
i  Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  the  Scnfitive  Quality  of  the  Tree 
Overrhoa  Carambola.  By  Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  It  appears 
:  that  in  this  plant  the  joint  of  the  petiolus  is  the  irritable  part; 
for  unlefs  the  impreffion  be  fo  great  as  to  bend  the  foot-flalk, 

^  rio  motion  enfues.  Among  the  phenomena  mentioned  by  the 
author  we  find  that  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  pc- 
;  tiolus  will  produce  motion ;  but  a  hole  may  be  burnt  in  the  leafi 
I  without  any  fiich  effeft.  Prelfiire  on  the  univerlal  petiolus  will 
I  irritate  all  the  leaves;  and,  what  is  a  fa£l  no  lefs  remarkable 
:  than  lifeful  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  motion,  when  the 
:  petiolus  is  preffed  by  the  pincers  between  any  two  pair  of 
leaves,  thofe  neareft  the  extremity  move  fooner  than  thofe  ncareft 
the  body  of  the  plant. 

Art.  XXI.  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Loft 
I  of  Weight  in  Bodies  on  being  melted  or  heated.  By  George 
Fordyce,  M.D.  F.R.S,  Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  water,  in  a 
I yefer hermetically  foaled,  gained' weight  by  freezing.  The* 
[  ^  '  experiment 
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e}^riment  afcertaining  this  kerns  to  have  been  condudej 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  will  not  admit  of.  the  fuppo.' 

that  the  refult  vm  iallacious.  Of  the  principle  on^which 
it^  dcpe^  howler,  it  , does  not  ^fitively,  determine,  thoiHj 
he  is  e’videptjv  n,ot  without  an  ppjnipn  on  the  fub)e<^. 

Art.  XXIJ.  Sketches  and  Defcriptions  of  three  fimple;in- 
firum^nts  for  drawing  Architefiurc  and  Machinery  in 'Perfncc, 

r>..  HA-  T _ D _ C  XT.' _ 11  j-/-_  I  ^  . 


Art.  XXIII.  Expcriinents  bn  Aif,  ^  By  Henry  Cayen^. 
Efq.  F.R.  S.  and  A.,S.  Jn  a  former  paper  this  ingenious  nlin 
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ration  of  fixed  air.  He  thought  it  feemed  moft.  likely  that  the 
gl^ogiftication  qf  ^  by  the  elebfric  Jpark  was  owing  to  the, 
burning  pf  fome  inflammable  matter  in  the  .apparatus ;  and 
tilftttbciixpd  ajr,  fupppfed  to  be  produced  in  that  prdcefs,  was 
only  feparated  from  that  inflammable  matter  by  the  burning, 
Having,  at  that  time,  made  np  e^cperiinents  on  the  fubjebt  him- 
felf,  he  was  obliged  to  form  his  opinion  upon  thole  already 
publiflied  i  but  he  now  finds,  that  though  ihe  was  right  in  fup- 
pofihg  the  phlogiftication  of  the  air  does  not  proceed  from 
phlpgifton  communicated  to  it  by  the  eledric  fpark.  and  that  no 
part  of  fhe  air  is  converted  into  fixed  air;  yet  tfiat  me.  real  caufe 
of  the  dimiimtipn  is  very  different  from  what  he  fu^cted,  and 
depends  upon  the  converfion  of  phlogjfticated  air  into  nitrous 
acid.  This  is  ah  important  fafl ;  and  if  clearly  afcertained  to 
proceed  from  the  caufe  afligned  by  Mr.Cavendifh,  maybe  ap* 
pUed  to  valuable  purpofes  in  philofophy. 

Art.  XXIV.  An  Account  of  Meafiirement  of  a  Bafc  on 
Hounflow  Heath.  By  Major-General  William  Roy,  F.  R.S. 
mid  A.S.  .The  meafurement  recited  it)  this  paper  is  founded 
upon  a  defign  of  great  tutional  importance,  the  execution  of 
which  would  be  no  leis  cppdi|ciye  to  public  utility  than  to  the 
iutefeffs  of  icience,  The  work  relates  tp  a  general  furvey  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  agitation  for 
many  years ;  but  what  immediately*  led  to  the  operation  detailed 
in  the  prefent  paper,  was  a.  Memoir  of  M.  Caflini  de  Thur)', 
traniinitted  through  the  French  ambaffador  to  one  of  his  ma* 
jefly’s  principal  l^retaries  of  ftate.  In.  that  memoir  M.  de 
Caffni  fet  forth  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to. 
aftronomy  by  carrying  a  feries  of  triangles  from  the-npigh- 
bpurhood  of  London  to  Dover,  there  to  ^  connpi^ed  with  thofe. 
ake^y  executed  in  France ;  jiy  \>yl\ic.h  cbnil>ihed  operations  the 
rdaiive  fituatioos  of  (wo  moft  ^ous  obiepvatori^  in  Furo^, 
^  :  '  '  'Greenwich 
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Gfcenwich  And  Paris,  would  be  trtore  accurately  afcertained* 
I&inajcfty,>'With  his^ufud  munificence,'  j^troirifed  the  fcheme; 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  Major-Gencral^Roy, 
an  officer  of  difiinguidt^  'abflities  in  works  of  a  mathematical' 
nature,  and  who  feenM  to  have-  pc^rmed  it  with  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  accuracy.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  giving  even 
a  general  detail  of  the  -  methods  purfued ;  but  they  are  recited 
with,  great  perfpicuity,  and  will  a^rd  much  fatis&raon  to  thol<$ 
readers  who*  have  a  particular  tafte  for  the  fu^eA. 

Art.  XXV.  AbftratEl  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer, Ther- 
numeter,  and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland,  in  1784.  By  Tho> 
mas  Barker, -Efq^  alfoof  die  Rain  at  South  Lambeth,  ourreyt 
and  at  Selbourn  and  Fyfield,  Hampihire.  Communicated  by 
Thomas  'Whiter  •  Efijl  F.  R.S.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
1784  was'  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  In  Fe- 
bmrythe  loweft  point 'of  theout-door  thermometer  was  9*;  In 
theprefent  regifter,  the  obfervations  were  made  only  once- a  day; 
i  but,  to  afford  proper  information,  they  always  ought  to  be  made 
twice.  ■ 

The  volume  concludes,'  as  ufual,  with' a  lift  of  preiTents, 
which,  if  equally  valuaUe  with  fome  df  the  papers  contained  in 
this  part  of  the '-volume,  would  be -an  important  acquifition  t9 
the  Society.  ■' 
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all  die  performances  that  come  before  us,  few  appear 
with  fo  unpromifing- an  afpeft  aseffays.  The  modefty  of 
the  tide  is  byTome  made  the  apology  for  venturing  to  fend  non- 
lenieinto  the -world,  -others  having  a  few  loofe  notions  flu£hiat- 
ing  in  their  brain,  are  at  much  pains  to  find  leifure  to  give  them 
to  the  world ;  and  a  large  clafs  of  eff^fts  think  it  their  du^j;  if 
they  can  wrt/t  to  indulge  the  public  with  their  lucubrations. 
Thus. we  have  fometimes  the  commoneft  truths,  which  no  one 
was  ever  at  the  trouble  of  dilu  ting,  dreft  in  agreeable  and  flow¬ 
ing  language,  at  others  the  wild  fancies  of  a  vifionary,  who  takes 
it  into  his  head  that  be  h^  conceived  a  new  idea ;  and  frequently 
we  have  to  encounter  an  uninterefting  ill-conneded  fet  of  obfer¬ 
vations,  in  the  attempting  to  perufe  whichj  neither  hunger  nor 
the  impatience  of  our  publifher  will  fecure  us  from  fleeping.- 
^  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  reduceable  to  neither  of 
diefeclafies.  In  perufing  bis.  eflajrs,  we  perceive  evident  traits 
of  a  fcholar,  a  philofeph^,  and  a -well-read  gentleman;  of  one 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  obfervations,  and  has  been' 
QMtious  not  to  commit  them  to  paper,  till  be  had  tried  them  by 

every 
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every  teft.  If  we  have  any  objedlion  to  make,  it  is,  that 
fancy  we  can  trace  a  temper  fomewhat  too  fanguinc,  which  nci; 
ther  a  fondnefs  for  truth,  juftlcc^  nor  impartiality,  can  at  all 
times  conceal.  It  is,  however,  at  leaft  a  venial  fault,  and  per^ 
haps  to  this  very  temper  we  are  indebted  fot  fome  of  the  moft 
valuable*  improvements  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

Jn  the  firft  effay,  we  have  a  (hort,  but  cleat  and  impartial  ac; 
count  of  the  late  difputes  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity.  Thb* 
our  author  does  not  favour  us  hire  with  his  own  opinion  on  the 
fubjeit,  jyet  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  it  from  a  fubfequent^efl'ay, 
in  which  the  21ft  chapter  of  Mr.  Locke’s  .Effay  on  the 
man  Underftanding,  is  very^  feverely,  though,  in,  our  opinion^ 
juftly  canvaffed.  '  j  .  . 

.  The  feconJ  effay  on  Shakefp^are  contains  n>uch  bold  criti- 
cifm,  and  fhews  a  ftrong  partiality  in  favour  of  that  original 
writer.  In  the  third,  on  the  reign  and  charadler  of  Queen  Eli., 
Rabeih,  though  we  cannot  but  applaud  our  author’s  boldnef?,  in 
taking  .what  feems  at  prefent  the  unpopular  fide  of^theargu-; 
ment ;  and  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  he  has  allowed  the 
Queen  a  few'failings,  yet  [had .he -admitted  a  few  more,  incur 
opinion,  he  would  not  have  exceeded  the  truth.  As  the  latter 
part  of  this  ellay  contains  fome  obfervatipns  on'  a  fubjedl:  at  pre- 
lent  very  warmly  difputed,  we  lhall  offer  our  author’s  opinions 
upon  it.  * 


‘  Upon  thedifeoveryof  thatconfpiracy  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was'Jbjdccply  concerned,  and  for  which  '(he  juftly  paid  the  forfeit  of  her 
life,  many  letters  from  different  Englifh  noblemen  were  found  in  her 
cabinet,  containing  ftrong  profeffions  of  their  attachment  to  thatprincefs. 
Of  thefethe  queen*  would  take  no*  notiefe*;  and  by  thisgenef-ous  policy 
converted  many  of  her  fecret  enemies  into  real  friends:  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon  relates,  that  certain  inftrudlions  being. tranfmitted  to  the 
Englifh  refidentat  Paris,*  the  fecrctary  of  ftatc  had  inferted  a  claufe, 
that , the  ambaffedpr,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  queen  mo¬ 
ther  the  famous  Catharine  of'Medicis/  fhould  take  occafion  to  fiy, 
that  thefe  two  princeffes,  the  queens  .^England  and  France,  forex., 
perience  and  Ikill  in  the  arts  of  government,  were  equal  to  .the  great- 
eft  monarchs but  Elizabeth,  indignant  at  this  comparlfon', 
ately  ordere^d  the  diredlion  to  be  erafed,  faying  that  fn'e  had  ufed  quitd 
different  arts  and  methods  of  government. 

*  I  have  always  regarded  the  liberty  which  Shakefj»eare  ventured  to 
take  with  the' charadler  of  Henry  the  VIII .  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
daughter,  as  a  ft ri king  proof  of  the  mild  and.moderate^*or  rather  the 
magnanimousr  fpxrit  of  her  government :  it  is  fuch  a  liberty  as  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  now  be  allowed,  whatever  advances  may  have  been 
made  in  the  general  fyftcm  of' liberty  in  this  country.  .  To  add  no 
more,  (he  gave  a  fignal  inftance  how  much  (he  rofe  fuperior  to.  the 
fears  and  j^oufies  incident  to  weak  minds,  in  the  propofal  (he  made 
K>  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  to  educate  the  young  king  at  her  own  coil 
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ind  at  her  own  court-,  no  doubt,  as  prefumptive  heir  to  thc  crown. 

A  remarkable  contrail  to  the  condud  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  in  cir* 
cumftances  nearly  fimilar,  could  never  endure  the  idea  of  feeing  her 
fucceffor,  whofe  refidence  in  England  would,  as  (he  declared,  keep 
ibe  image  of  her  coffin  perpetually  before  her  eyes. 

«  It  would  be  an  endlefi  and  invidious  talk  to  adduce  particular 
Inftances  of  the  folly,  weaknefs,  meannefs,  and  pride,  of  the  Scou 
tiih  line  of  monarchs ;  if  any  one  is  difpofed  to  vindicate  them  from 
ihefe  imputations,  let  him  produce  inilanccs  of  their  wifdom,*  gene- 
rofity,  ,and  magnanimity  ;  for  my  part,  1  know  of  none.  The  kings 
ofthehoufe  of  Stuart  fccm  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  that  ele-» 
vation  of  mind  which  call  fo  great  a  fplendour  .over  the  charaflcr  of 
their  illuftrious  predeceflbr.  The  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  at  his  tri^  • 
and  execution  may  be  thought  an  exception,  and  he  certainly,  upon 
that  occafion,  exhibited  remarkable  proofs  of  finnnefs  and  calm  re- 
fignation  ;  fo  did  the  unfortunate  Mary,  his  grandmother,  .at  Fothe-^ 
ringay  Callle ;  fo  did  his  defeendant  James,  .at  the  Abbey  of 
Trappe  :  .but  thefe  are  not  inllances  of  that  mental  dignity  of  which  I 
am  now  fpeaking,  but  of  a  certain  natural  courage,  and  inherent  for^* 
titude,  which  the  manifold  difficulties  and  dillrelfes  in  which  that  in* 
fatuated  family  have  ’been  involved,  have  given  them  frequent  op« 

I  portunities  of  demonllrating  that  they  are  by  no  means  deltituce  of. 

I  ‘  There  are  two  obfervations  which  I  think  it  proper  to  make  be- 
I  fcre  I  conclude,  in  order  to  render  complete  jullice  to  the  charafler  • 
I  of  Elizabeth."  The  firft  is,  that  there  is*  no'  real  foundation  fortho 
■ebarge  of*  avarice,  To  often*  urged  by  the. enemies  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Mo  injurious  to  .  her  reputation.  7  q  this  charge  it  may  be  rcpliedji 
■that  in  the  reign,  of  Elizabeth,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  ex-* 
■tremely  circumferibed,  and  parliament  w^s  not  then  in  the^habit  of 
wiring  away  millions  in  a  breath ;  her  economy  w^as  the  pillar  which 
■supported  her  authority  and  independency.-  Neverthelcfs.  it  is  allow¬ 
ed  that  fhe  lived  in  a  Itile  of  great  magnificence;  far  fuperior,  certain- 
■/,  to  what  the  wTCtchcd  appearance  of  the  Britiih  court  in  our  days 
■an  afford  us  any  idea  of.^  She  cleared  the  crown,  iu  a  few  yeans,  of 
the  heavy  debts  co'ntraded  by  her  father,  brother,  and. filter ;  fhe 
■emitted  great  Turns,  at  different  times,  to  Scotland,  to  Holland,  and 
no  France  :  the  debt  due  from  Holland  alone,  amounted  at  her  death; 
Bono  Icfsthan  8.o,oool.  for  which  fhe  gcneroufly  agreed  to  taken® 
wtereft.  The  monev  advanced  to  Henry .IV.  fhe  could  never  recover. 
Icing  lent  withqut  adequate  fecurity ;  though  .that  monarch,  in  a  few 
;  Kears  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  had  amaffed  a  great  treaiure ;  and 
fce  queen  reprefented,  In  the  ftrongcll. terms,  the  neceffity  to  which 
■He  was  reduced,  by  her, long  wars  with  Spain,  and  the  Irifh  rebel- 
^  ,  She  even  wentfo  far,  as  a6lually  to  refufe  fubfidies,  when  fhe- 

*  immediate  occafiqn  for  the  money.  Thefe  are  fadls  which’ 

®  Bill  admit  of  no  difpute,  and  may  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  a  thoufand 
liBiag.ftories  of  her  too  clofe  attention  to  certain  minute  articles  of 
^  ppcnce:  thata  fclfifh  or  avaricious  difpofition  fhould  be  capable  of 
^  Bch  afis  ofgenerofity,  is  a  moral  impoffibility. 
ic  ■  r  fecond  obfervation  I  have  to  make  is,  that  the  queen  docs 
%  tome  by  ^y  means  fo  culpable  in  the  affair  of  Davidfon- 
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as  (he  Is  gdier^lly  reprefented.  It  would  require  a  pamphlet  inilesj 
of  a  paragraph  to  enter  into  a  full  difcufTton  of  this  queftion.  I  (hall 
only  fay,  that  Davidfon  appears  to  me  much  more  the  dupe  of  Bur. 
leigh  than  of  Elizabeth.  It  feems  evident,  that  the  fccretary,  at  the 
fuggefUon  of  that  nobleman,  difpatched  the  warrant  for  the  execn. 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
queen,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  a  final  determination  upon  the 
matten 

•  That  her  afioniihment,  anger,  and  indignation,  tverc  real,  not 
aflumed,  appears  from  feveral  circumfiances.  When  the  fatal  intci- 
ligence  was  communicated,  her  countenancci  Camden  tells  us, 
changed,  her  fpeech  faultered,  and  (he  flood  fitted,  for  fome  minutes, 
like  a  flatne,  till  at  length  her  pafiion  vented  itfelf  in  a  violent  burS 
cf  tears.  If  this  was  difCmulation,  it  mull  be  confelTed  (he  had  made 
a  wonderful  proficiency  in  that  fcience  indeed.  Again,  it  is  not  pre 
tended  that  the  queen’s  difpofition  led  her  to  unneceflary  a6ls  of  in. 
juftice  and  cruelty ;  yet  Davidfon  was  not  only  punifhed  with  great 
Icvcrity  at  the  time,  but  he  never  could  recover,  in  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
gree,  any  (hare  of  the  Queen’s  favour  and  regard,  when  it  could  no 
longer  anfwer  any  end  to  keep  up  the  political  farce.  Even  Bor- 
leigh  himfelf,  Davidfon’s  principal  advifer  on  this  occafion,  received 
fuch  convincing  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  queen’s  relentment,  that 
be  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft,  and  in  great  conllcrnation  begged  per- 
million*  to  refign  his  employments,  and  retire  to  his  eflatc  in  the 
country. 

*  This  plainly  proves,  that  Burleigh’s  advice  to  Davidfon  wai 
given,  not  with  any  expedation  of  making  his  court  to  the  queen,  to 
whofe  fentiments  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  (hanger  ;  but  with  a  view 
to  his  own  intereft  and  fecurity,  which  he  never  could  be  perfedl/ 
afTured  of  as  long  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  being.  We  have  alio 
the  queen’s  own  folemn  alTeveration  and  appeal  to  God,  in  her  let 
ter  to  King  James  on  the  occafion,  that  this  tranfaftion  pafTed  will 
out  her  knowledge  or  intention.  She  could  never,  furely,  flicaf 
firms,  be  efteemed  fo  bafe  and  poor  fpirited,  as  that  if  (he  had  rcallf 
given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  (he  could  on  any  conlideratioo 
DC  induced  to  deny  them.  Though  fenfible  of  the  jultice  of  the  fcn*| 
tence,  (he  had  determined,  from  motives  of  clemency,  not  to  carry  it 
into  effedl,  and  could  not  but  Wghly  refen t  the  temerity  of  thofc  who 
had  diiappointed  her  merciful  intentions.**  Upon  the  whole,  h  feciui 
to  me  mod  probable,  that  the  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  I  mean  Bur 
leigh,  Walfingham,  and  Lcicefter,  to  whom  the  death  of  the  Quen 
of  Scots  was  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,’*  not  beinf 
able  to  bring  Elizabeth  to  a  firm  and  fettled  refolution  on  that  point, 
ventured  to  encourage  Davidfon  to  fend  off  the  warrant  for  execution 
without  her  knowledge;  hoping,  perhaps,  that  (he  would  inh 
heart  not  be  much  difpleafi^  with  their  prefumption,  or,  at  tl 
word,  in  coniequence  of  the  fnare  laid  for  the  unfortunate  fccretary, 
it  was  forefeen  that  the  chief  weight  of  the  queen's  refentmeht  woui 
fall  upon  him ;  and  they  depended  upon  their  own  addrefs,  and  tl 
degree  of  royal  favour  ^ey  enjoyed,  to  fereen  them  from  any  viokn 
or  lafting  cffefls  of  tho  queen’s  di4>lcafurc.  .  If  it  can  be  fuppo" 
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tkat  the  queen  herfelf,  was.a  party  in  ttiis  plot  againft  Davidfem,  it 
jnult  be  allowed  thkt  HcViCondu^  in  this  inltance  was  in  the  higheft 
degree  difgracefuli  .barbaious,  and  upjuft ;  ^but  fo  far  as  1  am  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  her  difpofitionj  (he  was  not  capable  of  fuch^ai 
degree. of  depravity  and  deceit;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  Sufficient 
ground  to  charge, her  witli  fullying,  by  an  aftion  of  luch  complicat¬ 
ed  bafenefs,  that  ill uftrious  chara^r  to  which  I  have  paid  this  wlll- 
ing,  bat  inadequate,  tribute  of  applaufc  and  admiration.' 

’  The  two  following  eflays  are  on  the  important  topic  of  Chrlf- 
ttoity.  A  fyftem  which  our  author  fupports  with  many  new 
arguments,  particulaHy  thofe  addrefled  to  Mr.  Hume.  We 
have,  befides  this,  a  very  animated  defeription  given  us  of  this 
diffenfation,  and  Tome  very  ccnclufivc,  as  well  as  pleaf:ng  argu- 
nients,  to  prove  that  its  univerfal  acceptance  is  an  event  which 
cannot  but  take  place,  and,  in  all  probabilitj',conridering,the,mag^- 
nitude  of  the  objedl,  the  epoch  is  not  very  diftant. 

The  fixth  efiay  is  031  hereditary  fqccellion,  on  which  fubjcdl, 
as  our- author  differs  but  little  from  ;^11  unprejudiced  people,  we 
think  he  might  have  'faid  lefs#  The  advantages  of  fuch  an  infti- 
nition  are  evident  to  all  fober  people,  and  few  now  have  the 
hardinefs  to  infift  on  that  as  a  right,,  which  owes- its  fandion  to 
convenience  and  fecurity. 

'  *  In  the  fevcnth  elTay  on  virtue  and  happinefs,  our  author  in- 
fcfts,  with  much  warmth,  that  fo  uncertain  is  the  degree  of  hap- 
plnefs  attendaht  on  virtue  in  this  life,  that,  if  vye  banifh  the  idea 
of  a  future  ftate, ‘every  individual  would  have  a  feparate  and  de¬ 
tached  ihtcreft,  which  it  would  in  that- cafe  be  his  highcfl  intereft 
topurfue,  however  contrary  it  might  be  to  that  of  his'neighbour 
or  the  public.  How  much  foever  a  fenfe  of  future  reward  may 
ftren’gthcn  virtue,  w'e  cannot  think  it  neceflary  for  the  caufe  of 
religion  to  infift,  that  “without  feaFand  h'ojTe,  we  fhould  meet 
'with  no  generous  actions  even  with  the  majority  of  thofe  v/ho 
at  pTefent’aft  well  under  the  influence  of  thele  impreflions.  Nor 
do  we  thiiik,  in  afierting  this, ‘that  we  undervalue  the  caufe  of 
idigion,  which  muft  ft  ill  remain  the  comfort  of  all  virtuous 
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much  admired  by  thofe  who  know  not  its.  imperfection ; 
think  our  author,  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them,  is  much  too 
ianguinc  in  his  defeription  of  fo  defective  a  reprefentation  as  ve 
nowpoflefs. 

Efliiy  the  lOth,  in  vindication  of  itietaphyfics^  is  chiefly  dj, 
refted  againft  Mr.  K~— ,  and  other  flimfy  eflajnlk,  who  have 
an  eafy  talent  of  fubverting  fyftems  without  rcafoning  upon  them. 

.  The  two  following  eflays  are  on  ftyle  and  Englifli  verfificatioii, 
'In  the  former  our  author  declines  entering  into  an  exadl  aiia. 
lyfis  of  the  fubjeft,  but  contents  hlmfelf  with  comparing  the 
different  writers  celebrated  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their 
ftyle.  He  concludes  with  fome  encomiums  or>  the  Englifti  las- 

ne,  which  wc  are  ready  with  him  Co  allow  would  be  fuperitr 
e  Latin,  and  at  leaft  on  a  footing  with  the  Greek,  couid 
we  difencumber  it  of  a  few  of  thofe  monofyllables  our  auxiliary 
verbs  occafion.  On  the  fubje£t  of  verfification  our  author  is 
•more  difFufe,  and  in  many  inftances  fliows  that  ftrength  of  judg. 
ment  and  delicacy  of  tafte  which  ftioufd  charafterize  a  true  critic. 
His  remarks  on  Lord  Kaim*s  abfard  notion,  that  the  feri: 
fliould  be  complete  in  each  couplet,  are  longer  than  fo  idle  a 
pofition  required ;  nor  do  wc  think  Mr.  Pope  by  any  means 
chargeable  with  falling  into  this  error.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
‘great  refiner  of  Engliui  veffihcation  faw  not  only  the  propriety  oi 
iometimes  running  the  couplets  into  one  another,  but  of  further 
lellening  the  monotony  of  heroic  verfe,  by  frequently  alterinj 
the  cefura  in  the  different  lines.*  We  cannot  help  wondering 
how  fo  elegant  a  critic  as  oui'  author  fhould  have  overlookd 
this  laft  circumftance.  The  remaining  part  of  this  eflay  con 
.  tains  obfervations  on  the  verfification  of  the  moft  diftihguiflied 
Englifh  poets.  Thefe  are  W’ell  chofen,  and'  evince  a  genuine 
tafte  and  true  fpirit  of  criticifm.  The  laft  brought  on  the  tapis  is 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  on  whom  our  author  beftows  much  elegant  and 
well-deferred  ^plaufe.  ’ 

The  1 2th  eflay  is  on  Reafon  in  Religion  ;  the  13th  on  Edu 
cation  ;  14th  contains  the  reniarks  on  Mr.  Locke  we  have  be 
fore  hinted  at.  In  thefe  are  to  be  found  as  much  found  logic 
and  clofe  reafoning  as  ever  diftinguifhed  the  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  againft  whom  they  arc  directed  3  and  to  fuch  as  are  fond  of 
the  controverfy  between  the  advocates  for  liberty  and  ncceffity, 
>ve  warmly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  eflay. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  tho^  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
contains  much  hiftorical  judgment,  and  more  impartiality  than 
the  Stuarts  ufually  meet  with  from  either  party.  We  lhall 
fcled  two  paflages  from  this  eflay,  by  .  which  tbe  reader 
judge  how  fer  we  have  been  right  in  the  defeription  of  our  au- 
thorns  chara6ler  at  the  beginning  of  this  critique. 


.•  See  Mr.  Letters* 
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•  The  firft  a<fl  paffcd  by  the  new  parliament,  pronounced  every 
pcpTon  who  dared  to  affirm  the  King  to  be  a  Papilt,  incapable  of 
iiolding  any  employment  in  church  or  ftate ;  a  mcafure  which  ob- 
vioufly  tended  to  increafe  the  fufpicions  already  entertained  r^d'pefting 
diu  point.  The  bilhops,.  who  had  been  previoufly  reiiored  tO  their 
fpiritual  fund  ions,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  exerciied  un- 
deri  colour  of  the  AQl  of  Supremacy,  were  now  admitted  to  their 
former  ftations  in  parliament,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  c?c- 
clud^.  The  power  ol  the  fword,  which  had  been  the  immediate 
icaufe  of  the  civil  war,  was  folemnly  relinquifhed,  and  the  doctrine 
of.non-refiftance  was  explicitly  avowed.  l‘he  Crown  was  invefted 
\riih  a  power  of  regulating,' or,  rather,  of  new  modelling,  all  the 
corporations  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  pleafure ;  and  all  magi- 
Hrates  were  obliged  to  declare,  that  it  w'as  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  Crown.  All  thefe 
different  mcafurcs,  how’cver,  were  but  lo  many  preludes  to  the  famotJ^ 
Aft  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  in  the  fame  feffion ;  anJ  which 
fill,  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  prelbyterian 
party;  i*  e.  upon  a  clafs.of«men  who  conilituted.  at  that  period,  at 
Icall  one  half  of  the  nation.  To  exhibit  this  aft  in  its  proper  co¬ 
lours,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  Convention  Parliament, 
which  reftored  the  King,  was  compofed'  chiefly  of  prelbyterians, 
and  that  their  generofity  had  fo  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  diferetion, 
as  to  induce  •  tnem  to  rely,  with  unfufpefting  confidence,  upon  the 
royal  declaration  from  lireda,  in  w'hicn  they  were  flattered  with  the 
profpeft  of  a  general  amnefly  and  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  to  re- 
jeft  the  advice  of  fome  of  the  moft  fagacious  members  of  that  aflem- 
hly,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  fpecific  conditions  ftiould  be  propofed 
to  the  King ;  who,  in  that  critical  iituation  of  his  affairs,  would 
gladly  have  acquiefeed  in  any  terms  which  the  general  welfare  of 
ihc  community  had  rendered  it  prudent  or  proper  to  infill  upon. 
By  .the  Aft  of  Unifoi-mity,  however,  the  Church  was  not  only  re- 
eftablilhed  in  all  her  priftinc  rights, -but  the  terms  of  conformity 
were  made  ftill  more. rigorous  than  in  any  former  period,  with  the 
exprefs  view  of  excluding  all  of  the  prelbyterian  denomination  from 
the  national  Communion  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  about  two  thou- 
fcnd  of  the  beneficed  clergy  voluntarily  relinquifhed  their  prefer- 
aicnts  on  Bartholomew-Day,  1662,  when  the  Aft  of  Uniformity, 
by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  was  to  take  place,  in  order' to  prevent 
tftofc  who  fhould  refign  their  livings  from  making  any  advantage  of 
tbeir  tythes  for  the  preceding  year.  After  making  every  re'afonable 
tUowance  for  that  mixture  of  adventitious  motives  by  which,  in  fuch 
iituations,  human- nature  will  be  ever  in  fome  degree  actuated,  this 
taull.certainly  be  regarded  as  an  aftonilhing  facrificc  of  temporal 
intereff  to  integrity  and  confcience,  and  as  exhibiting  a  noble  proof 
of  |hc  ,doep  impreffion  which  the  ChrilHan  religion  is  capable  of 
©iking  upon  the  heart,  and  of  the  deviation  of  views  and  epnduft 
which,  in  the  moft  trying  Iituations,  it  is  calculated  to  excite ;  but 
when  wc‘ examine' minutely  into  the  reafons  upon  which  'this  magna- 
©mous  feceffion  was  founded,  we  cannot  but  itand  aftoniflicd  at  their 
flrivoloufnef^  and  futility,  and  our  admrrationis  almoft  an- 
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nUulated  by  contempt.  The  leaders  of  the  prelbyterians,  who  wf.-* 
many  of  them  men  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  did  not  objeft 
a  national  eft^Iifhment  as  fuch  ;  they  were  far  even  from  profeffin); 
to  difapprdve-.of  die  government  of  the- church  by  bilhops;  to  tk 
theological  fyflem  contained,  in  the  Thirty  nine  Articles,  they  were 
very  ftrongly  attached ;  and  the  ufe  of  a  public  formulary  of  wor. 
fliip  they  generally  regarded,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  expedier.i! 
To  what,  then,  did  they.obgeft  ?  To  fubmit  to  re -ordination,  bj 
which  the  validity' of  the  prior  ordination  by  a  prelbytery  woull 
virtually  be  impugned  :-They  could  not  in  confcience  confent  to 
kneel  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  nor  could  they  make 
ufe  of  the  fign  of  the  Crofs  in  Baptifnv;  nor  prevail  upon  themfclvei 
to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jefus,;  nor  would  they  countenance  the  fupet. 
ilitions  of  the  Romidi  Church,  by  wearing  the  ecclefialiical  velt. 
meats,  which  they  reckoned  amongft  the  detellable  abominationi 
of  that  mother  of  harlots.  It  is  diiEcuIt  to  determine  whether  i 
greater  degree  of  bigotry  was  difcoverable,  in  infilling  upon  theft 
petty  obfervrances  as  terms  of  communion,  or  in  rejefting  themu 
anti  chrillian  and  unbwful ; — this,  however,  is  certain,  that  Claren- 
"don,  who  was  now  polTelTed  of  abfolute  authority,  mull  have  drank 
deep  into  the  fpirit  of  Laud,  to  have  urged  a  meafure  which  had  a 
direft  tendency  to  alienate  the  minds  of  lialf  the  nation  from  tbt 
King’s  perlbn  and  government ;  which  plunged  a  great  number  of 
tvorthy  and  confcientlous  men  into  the  depths  of  indigence  and 
diflrefs,  and  which  laid  an  extenfive  foundation  for  a  fchifin  whick 
flill  fubfills,  and  which  has  been  produftive  of  very  pernicious  con. 
fequences ;  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  much  good  bat 
likewife  refulted  frem  it,  but  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  faintell  idea 
of  it  could  never  enter  within  the  narrow  views  of  that  honcll  but 
miflaken  minificr:’ 

*  The  new  Parliament,  which  met  In  March  following,  1679) 
foon  difplayed  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  oppofition  to  .the  Court,  at 
lead  equal  to  their  predccclTors.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was 
revived;  but  the  King  had  previoufly granted  him  a  pardon  under 
the  great  feal,  which  he  afced  to  it  with  his  own  hands  :  But  tke 
Commons  allirmcd,  tliat  no  pardon  could,  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  iin- 
peiu:hment;  and  Danby,  who  had  abfeonded,  but  who  .chofe  to 
make  his ;  appe;uance,  rather  thaii  to  incur  the- penalties,  of  a  bill  of 
attainder,'  was  immediately  cominiued  to  the  Towerw..  The  Houfe 
proceeded  with  equal  violence  in  the  profecutbn  of  the,  pretended 
Popifh  plot,,  the  cxillcnce  of  which  fiill  depended  upon  the  teftimony 
of  the  infamous  Oates,  and  his  Hill,  more  infamous  accomplices. 
The  vote  of  the  former  Parliament  was  renewed  ;  and  Colonel  Sack- 
'  ville  was  expelled  the  Houfe  for  prefuming,.  fontewhat  indilicreetly, 
to  call  in  queiuon  its  reality.  £ven  the  courts  of  jullice  upon  this 
cccafion  became  the  mere  inllruments  of  pariiamentary  and'populsr 
vengeance  i 'nor  did  the  nation  a  waken,  from  its  dalirium,  till  the 
fcaBmd  had  fireamed  with  the  ,  blood  of  various  perfons  of  high 
dillin^bh,  and^  great  numbers  of  rank,  both  clergy  and  laity,  hid 
fallen'  a  lacrifice  to  this  egregious^  impofiure.  Though  it  mull  be 
ncknowkdged  that  nothing  was  difeovered,  .after  the.  mod  inde¬ 
fatigable 
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fttigable  inveftigation  of  this  affair,  which  coAild  pofllbly  be  cog- 
ftrued  into  a  plot  or  confpiracy,  by  any  mind  not  dillempercd  by  the 
xage  of /action,  yet  the  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation,  had  fufii- 
dent  grounds  to  apprehend  that,  in  the  c%'ent  of  the  King*s  deccafe, 
thc^  moft  vigorous  attempts  would  be  ufed  by  his  fuccclfor,  to  re- 
cllablifh  the  Romifh  religion  in  thefe  realms,  with  its  natural,  and  in 
this  cafe,  its  infeparable  concomitant,  arbitrary  power.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  higheft  degree  of  public  approbation,  thn  the 
Hoiifc  of  Commons  came  to  an  unanimous  vote.  That  the  Duke 
•«  of  York’s  being  a  Papilf,  and  the  hopes  of  his  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown,  had  given  the  higheft  countenance  to  the  prefent  deftgns 
**  of  the  Papilis,  againlt  the  King  and  the  proteftant  religion.”  Inis 
was  regarded,  and  it  was  unqueftionably  intended,  as  the  prelude  to 
s  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.  Charles,  who  held  his 
brother’s  underftanding  in  juft  contempt,  and  who  had  little  affeftion 
his  perfon,  was,  however,  fully  determined,  and  he  adhered  to  hi^ 
determination  with  a  degree  of  firmnefs  of  which  he' was  thought 
wholly  incapable,  never  to  give  his  aflent  to  a  mcafure  which  ap^ 
.peared  to  him  in  the  higheft  degree  violent  and  unjuft.  Previous 
to  the  introdudion  of  this  famous  bill,  therefore,  he  ppopofed  to  the 
Parliament,  in  a  very  gracious  and  conciliatory  fpecch,  a'  plan  of 
limitations,  which,  would  have  effedlually  focured  the  religion  arid 
liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  declared,  that  if 
any  thing  farther  could  be  devifed  by  the  wifdom  of  Parliament, 
as  an  additional  fatisfa6lion,  without  defeating  the  right  of  (iic- 
ceilion,  he  was  ready  to  confent  to  it.  1' believe  it  is  now  very  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged,  that  limitation,  and  not  exclufion,  ought  to 
have  been  the  objecl:  of  Parliament ;  but  upon  this  occafion,  thic 
fimdamentab  maxim  of  true  policy  was  too  much  neglefted,  that  wc 
arc  ever  to  aim  not  at  that  which  is  beft  in  itfelf,  but  at  the  bell  of 
thofe  alternatives  which  are  pradlicable  ;  though  it  muft  be  confefled^’ 
that  the  King  had*  given  fo  many  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  his 
temper,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  of  his  extreme  relu^flance  to 
tifqne  a  total  rupture  with  Parliament,  that  there  was  fome  reafon 
to  believe  he  might  ultimately  be  induced  to  concur  in  the  rigorous 
and  popular  plan  of  exclulion.  Pofiefled  with  thefe  ideas,  the  Houle 
of  Commons  rejected  with  difdajn  the  compromife  oiferred  by  the 
King,  and  without  any  delay  pafled  the  bill  of  exclufion,  by  a  great 
majority  of  votes ;  though,  by  a  claufc  of  it,  the  Duke  was  declared 
gaUty  of  high  treafon  if,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  King,  he  appeared 
within  Ithe  limits  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
mollifying  the  untoward  difpofition  of  the  Commons,  the  King  at 
this  period  paired  the  memorable  Habeas  Corpus  ;  though  th« 
Duke  of  York  affirmed  to  him,  that  with  fuch  a  law  in  being  no 
gofernment  could  fubfift.  ’  Finding,  however,  that  no  impreffion 
was  to  be*  made  by  any  afl  of  grace  or  cbndcfcenfion,  he'  took  a 
Wden  refolution  to  diflblve  the  Parliament,  and  writs  were  at  the 
time  ilTued  for  a  new  Parliament,  which  neverthdefe  did  not 
^ct  till  the  fucceeding  fummer.  In  the  interirn,  Shaftelbury,  now 
the  Oracle  of  the  oppofition,  attended  by  RulTcl,  Cavendifli,  Grey, 
«nd  mapy  other  perfons  of  the.  firft  dilfinftion,  publickly  appelircd’ 
'  A  a  3  in 
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ii^  Weftminftcr  HalU  and  prefcnted  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Middiefex  as  a  Popifli  recufant.  This  uriprecedcnt  aft  of 
audacity  was  intended  by^the  popular  party  to  convince  the  Court,  as 
well  as  the  world,  that  they  were  firmly  refolved  never  to  liften  to 
aov  terms  of  accommodation  with  die  £>uke.  .and  that  his  exclufian 


aoy  terms  of  accommodation  with  die  Duke,  .and  that  his  exclufian 
from  the  throne  was  a  point,  which,  at  all  hazards,  they  were  deter- 
mined  to  infill  upon.  ’ 

.5,  At  length,  in  Oftober  1680,  the  Parliament  was  convened,  and 
the  fefiion  was  opened  with  a  very  judicioui;  animated,  and  even 
afFedlionate  fpeech  from  the  throne.  At  this  period,  if  at  any  time, 
Charles  was  fincerely  defirous  of  livingmpon  terms  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  harmony  with  his  fubjecls.  Hisiown  excellent  under- 
Itandiog  coiU  i  not  but  fuggcfl  to  him,  that  the  numerous  dlfHcuhler 
emOArraflmehts  in  winch  he  had  been  involved,  had  arifen  almoft 
'i^tircly  from  his  own  niilconduft ;  his  love  of  eafe,  and  the  advanced 
to  which  he  had  now  arrived,  were  flrong  inducements  to  him 
to  avoid  thofe  meafures  which  had  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  Parlia< 
ment,  or  to  dilguil  the  nation  :  and  fince  the  alliance  with  tlie  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  was  lefs  inclined  to*a  clofe  cenneftion  with  Louis, 
whofe  conduft  for  a  certain  period,  immediately  preceding  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  he  had  even  deemed,  after  .all  the  obloquy  he  had 
incurred  upon  his  account,  highly  ungrateful  and  injurious,  and  of 
which  he  llill  rcuined  a  deep  refentment.  In  this  fpeech,  truly  ivor- 
thy  of  a  Britilh  Monarch,  he  again  informed  the  Parliament  that  he 
was  w  Uing  10  concur  in  any  CApedient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Pro-' 
tellant  Religion,  provided  the  fucceflion  were- preferved  in  the  due 
and  legal  courfe.  Afier  hating  his  pecuniary  wants,  for  which  be 
trullcd  Parliament  would  provide,  he  added,  But  that  which  I  va- 
**  lue  above  all  the  treafure  in  the  world,  is  a  perfeft  union  among 
ourlelves.  AH  Europe  h^ive  their  eyes  upon  this  aiTembly ;  if  any 
unfeai'onable  difputes  do  happen,  the  world  will  fee  that  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine;  1  have  done  all  that  it  was  poflible  for  me  to  do, 
**  to  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  live,- and  to  leave  you  lb  when  I 
M  die.  But  from  fo  great  prudence  and  good  affeftion  as  yours,  I 
can  fear  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  do  rely  upon  you  all,  that  you 
*.•  will  do  your  bell  endeavours  to  bring  this  Parliament  to  a  good 
and  happy  conclufion.**  The  miidnefs  and*  moderation  01  the 
King  were  not  however  attended  by  any  fcnfible  or  falutary  effefts 
In  a  few  days  the'  Bill  of  Exclufion  was  again  introduced,  pafled  by 
a  great  roajoritv,  and  carried  up  to  the  L'>^ds;.who,  influenced 
chiefly  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  after  vehement 
debates,  at  length  determined  to  rejeft  it.  The  Commons  immedH 
ately  voted  an  addrefs  for  the  removal  of  that  nobleman  from  his 
^ajerty’s  counfels  and  prefence  for  ever;*  and  this  addrefs  was 
(bon  alter’  followed  by  another  in  the  higheil  degree  inflammatory  j 
in  which  all  the  abufes  of  government,  which  had  been  the  fubjed 
of  con: plaint  aimofl  from  the  beginning  of  the  King’s  reign,  were 
ini'iflcd  upon  ;  and  the  **  damnable  and  hellifli  Popifli  plot”  is  openly 
aferibed  to  that  party,  under  whofe  influence  it  is  plainly  infinuated 
that  all  the  meafures  of  government  originated.  They  likewife 
v6tfd,  that  whoever  advife^  his  19  refufe  the  exclufion  bill» 
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enemies  to  the  King  and  Kin^^dom,  and  that,  till  this  bill  were 
palTed,  they  could  not,  conhllentiy  with  the  trull  repofed  in  them, 
grant  the  King  any  manner  of  fupply.  No  farther  hopes  remaining 
of  bringing  the  Commons  to  any  better  temper,  the  King  di/Tolved. 
the  Parliament  in  January  i68i ;  but,  defurous  to  make  one  more  ^ 

effort  to  effedt  a  reconciliation  with  his  people,  he  fummoned 

another  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  in  March.  Jn  his  fpeech  ac. 

the  opening  of  it,  he  told  them,  in  a  tone  of  feriouiViel's  and  dig¬ 

nity,  that  though  he  had  reaibn  to  complain  of  the  unwarrantable 
proceedings  of  the  former  Houfe  of  Commons,-  no  paft  irregularities . 
could  infpire  him  with  a  prejudice  againll  thofe  alFemblies.  He  now 
afforded  them  yet  another  opportunity  of  providing  for  the  public  • 
fafecy ;  and  to  all  the  world  he  had  given  one  evidence  more,  that  . 
on  his  part,  he  had  not  negledled  the  duty  incumbent  on  him.  Such, 
hoATver,  was  the  infatuation  of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  that  though 
the  Miniflcrs  of  the  Crown  propofed,  by  command  of  the  King, 
that  the  Duke  ihould  be  banifhed  during  life  five  hundred  miles 
from  England,  and  that,  on  the  King’s  demife,  the  next  heir  fhould 
be  confrituted  Regent,  with  kingly  power,  they  deemed  no  expe¬ 
dient,  but  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  the  Duke,  w'orrhy  of  attention. 
The  patience  and  moderation  of  the  King,  which  had  flood  a  very, 
fcverc  trial,  now  feemed  at  laft  to  forfakc  him  ;  and  before  the 
Commons  had  time  to  pafs  a  fingle  bill,  he  fuddenly  and  unexptdledly 
diffolved  the  Parliament,  with  a  full  refoludon  not  to  iummoa 
another,  till  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  times  had  undergone  a  a 
efiential  alteration.  The  popular  party  were  ftruck  with  confterna- 
tion  at  this  vigorous  procedure ;  and  the  nation,  difguitecl  with  the 
obftinacy  of  their  reprefentatives,  and  pleafed  with  the  great  con- 
cellions  made  by  the  King,  joined  in  applauding  the  firmnefs  and 
fpirit  with  which  he  afled  on*this  occafion.  '  1  he  defperate  meafures 
afterwards  reforted  to  by  the  patriots,  the  fatal  catallrophc  which 
enfued,  and  the  tragical  end  ot  vSydney,  RufTcl,  EtTcx,  and  othen 
of  the  party,  too  plainly  evinced  tlie  imprudence  and  folly  of  tlieir 
preceding  condudl;  which  indeed  affords  a. memorable  lefTon  to 
pofterity,  how  folicitous  men  ought  to  be,  who  have  great  and  laud¬ 
able  ends  in  view,  to  adopt  rational  and  pradticable  methods  of  eftecl- 
itg  them.  The  defpotifm  exercifed  by  Charles,  from  this  period, 
was  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  though  it  is  certain  that, 
prefled  by  pecuniary  difEculties,  and  living  in  the  continual  dread  of 
another  revolution,  his  gaiety  of  fpirit  forfook  him,  and  he  becitme 
filent,  abfent,  and  melancholy.  It  is  generally  believed,  and  with 
good  reafon,  that  he  was  meditating  a  change  of  meafures,  and  that 
he  had  it  in  contemplation  very  Ihortly  to  fummon  another  Parlia- 
»ent,  from  which  very  happy  confequcnces  would  probably  have  nc- 
fulted,  when  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
<ticd  February  6th,  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  ^5th  of 
hii  reign.  Some  remarkable  circumltances  attending ,  his  death, 
have  occafioned  a.fufpicion  of  poifon ;  and  Burner,  who  fays  of 
himfelf  that  no  man  was  ever  more  inquifitive,  and  he  might  have 
^ded  credulous,  feems  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the  report ;  but 
^Cfe  docs  not  appev  any  fuflicient  ground  for  an  accufaiion  of  this 

A  a  4  atrocious 
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atrocious  nature.  •!  fhnl!  only  add,  that  this  monarch,  whofc  fupe; 
riority  of  underllanding,  and  quicknefs  of  penetration,  were  no  lei’s 
confpicuous  than  his  total  want  of  virtue  and  of  principle,  might, 
with  more  propriety  than  almoll  any  man,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduft  demonllrates,  adopt  the  declaration  cf  the  unhappy 
MEDEA : 

Video  tneliora  proboq.  deteriora  fequor.^^ 

Having  already  fomewhat  exceeded  our  limits  from  the  va. 
ricty  of  matter  with  whkh  thefe.eflays  abound,  we  mull  content 
.  ourlelvcs  with  offering  little  more  than*  a  catalogue  of  the 
remainder,  affuring  our  readers  we  have  read  them  all  with 
fatisfaftion  and  profit.  '  '  ^ 

•  17th.*  Remarks  on  St.  Evremond.  i8th.  Stridlures  on'Wal- 
pble’s  charafters  :  19th,  On  Materialilm,  which  our*  author  con- 
^eludes  with  fome  new  and  ingenious  theories.  As,  however, 
t^e  fubjecl  is  only  interefting  to  a  fmall  clafs  of  our  readersj* 
we  lhall  refer. fuch  to.  the  work  jtfcif. 

^v20th.  On  Genius.  •  21ft.  Remarks,  on  Mr.  Pope’s  EfTay  on 
.  Man,  in  which  that  .unfortunate  poet  is  again  accufed  of  being 
the  dupe  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  impreflion  the  world  have 
much-  to  lament  he*  [mr.  Pope]  ever  was  fenfible  of  himfell. 
For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
much  too,.fe^^ereIy  handled  already  on  this  fubjeft,  and  we  could 
wifh  the  author  of  thefe  eflavs  had  fpafed  him  a  little.  But 
this  would  have  been  inconfiftcnt  'with  thofe  opinions  we  before 
took  notice  of  in  efiky  7th.  We  ftiall  here  only  add,  that  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  every  light  we.  receive  from. religion  muft 
be  more  agreeabld  to  a  rational  mind,  as  it  is  confillent  with 
what  wc  might  draw  from  rcalan.  Now  the  doctrine,  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate* cobid  never  be  fupported  without  a  revelation,  but  by 
admitting  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God.  This  could  only  be 
proved  by  what  we  fee  in  this  world.  If,  therefore,  our  obfer- 
vations  went  not  to  prove  that 'even  here  the  virtuous  are  more 
happy  in  the  general  fcale  than  the  w  icked,  what  reafon  fliould 
wre  have,  to  fuppofe  the  few  exceptions  we  meet  with’  would  be 
re£lified  in  a  future  world.  On  the  gontrary,  might  not 
fairly,  infer,  that  either  this  mult  be  the  final  ft  ate  of  our  exift- 
cnce,  or  if  there  were  a  future  one,  that  it  could  not  be  that  of 
a  iuil  retribution.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

In  eflay  22,  on  Chriftianity,  we  meet  with  fome  well  chofea 

arguments  againft  Mr.  J - ’s  opinions  on  the  nature  of 

revelation.  Eli'ay  22,  on  the  Slave  Trade,  contains  nothing 
very  new,  and  on  the  whole  favours  more  of  honeft  enthufiafm 
than  found  jugument.  *  In  ftiprt,  our  author  feems  to  think  the 
fubjeft  (w’e  will  net  fay  how  juftly)  below  reafoning  upon, 
and  pnly  afeitting  of  declamation.  The  lall  eflay  on  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  replete  with  ingenious  and  well  chofen  remarks. 
‘U:..  *  '  '  '  At 
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At  the  coiiclufion  our  author  fcems  anxioiis  to  do  jufticc  to  » 
character  tie  had  before  treated  a  little  too  fevcrcly. 

<  1  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking,  that  the  learned  and  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  who  firft  awakened  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this 
intcrelling  and  important  (ubje(ft  ;  the  man,  whofe  ideas  Mr.  Pitt 
anpears  chiefly  to  have  adopted  and  aQed  upon  ;  the  man,  who  fa‘ 
ably  and  clearly  explained  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Sinking 
Fund>  and  wuo  fo  forcibly,  and  at  length  fuccefsfully,  urged  its  rc- 
cfhblilhmenw  has  had  no  mark  of  public  approbation  or  dilKnftioa 
conferred  upon  him,  though  titles,  places  and  penfionst  have  beca 
pmfufely  laviflied  upon  perfons  refpeding  whofe  public  ferviccs  the 
public  Hill  remain  mofl  profoundly  ignorant,  it  has,  indeed,  been 
difputed,  whether  patriotifm  is  really  a  virtue  :  if  it  is  not,  at  leall  it 
mull  be  allow'cd  to  bear  a  very  ftriking  refemblance  to  it  in  one 
refpeft,  viz.’  that  by  a  refinement  of  fentiment,  fo  honourably  cha-  * 
rafleriflic  of  the  prefen t  age,  it  feems  to  be  univerfally  coniider^ 
as  ITS  OWN  REWARD.* 

,  We  .would,  however,  wifh  our  author  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  foul  in  many  refpefts  fo  congenial  with  his  own* 
He  will  then  find  that  the  charadler  he  thinks  thus  flighted  has 
indeed  received  the  only  reward  he  is  capable  of  wifhing  for  m, 
this  world  ;  the  approbation  of  his  own  confcience,  and  all  good 
men,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  his  country  profit. by  his 
refcarches. 
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Art.  X.  SUMMARY  of  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC' 
•  '  '  PUBLICATIONS. 

Straibourg.  Der  Soeugthre  funfter  tbiel^  tfr.  Fifth  Volume. 

of  Animals  with  Dugs. 

Y^HIS  colle£ik)n  is  continued  with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  and 
^  will  form  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  ufeful  books  of  natu- 
raLhiftory  publiflied  in  Germany.  The  prefent  volume  furpafles 
the  former* ones  ;  befides  the  accuracy  of  the  text  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  plates,  the  deferiptions  are  given  with  an  unufual  pre- 
cifion,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Schr^ 
her  the  author. 

.  -w  *  • 

Paris.  Supplement  au .  DlSllomtre  des  Jardlniersy  par  M.  it 
ChaeuUiS.  Supplement  to  the  Gardener’s  Di<£tionary. 

The  author  has  tranflated  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Di<Stionary- 
Vith  the  affiftance  of  feveral  learned  Englifhmen  refiding  in 
prance.  '  He  has  novir  given  a  fupplement  entirely  his  ownj 

which 
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which  appears  hy  the  forcisjn  criticifms,  to  merit  the  fame  flaN‘ 
tcring  reception  in  this  country  which  Miller’s  Di^ftionary  has 
metwith’on  the  continent. 

Vienna.,  N.  %  Edlinvon  Jacquins^  lehren  der  Krauteriunde 
anier  hohem  Schutezu  wieu^  Anleitung  %ur  PJlanzenkenninifs  nack 
Isinners  Methodc  zum  Gebrauth  Seiner  Theerefifchem  V orlejungen. 
Introdu^^on  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants^  after  Linntus’s  Me¬ 
thod,  by  M.  de  Jacquin,  Profeilor  of  Botany  in  the  High 
School  of  Vienna,  for  the  Ufeof  thofe  who  have  attended  his 

, .Theoretic  Lefturcs.  i 

-  9 

This  introduflion  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  its  importance,  the  neceflity  of  ftudying  the  culture 
of  plants,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  it  requires,  it  con- 
cludcs  by  explaining  the  prefent  ftate  of  'Botany ;  its  relation 
wth  medicine,  and  criticifms  oh  the  prefent  fyftems,  all  of 
which,  according  to  this  author,  are  unnatural.  He  has  the  belt 
opinion  of  that  of  Linneus,  whofe  defe<5ts  he  points  out.  M, 
de  Jacquin,  explains  the  fex  of  plants,  treats  of  the  nomencla¬ 
ture,  and  jinterfperfes  throughout  his  work  particular  obferva- 
tiojis,  which  place  him  very  high  amongft  botanifts. 

-  Order  of  the  papers  which  were  read  at  the  public  aflcmbly  of 
the  Paris  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  on  the  ift  of  September  laft.’ 

M.  Vicq — D’Azir,  read  a  paper  containing  the  diftribution 
oT- the  prizes  obtained,"  and  announced  thofe  now  offered  by  thc“ 
fociety . 

M.  DcTourcroy— a  tfcatift  on  the  medical  properties  of 
vital  air.  -  -  .  - 

M.'Vicq — D’Azir^  an  eulogy  on  M,  de  Mertens,  foreign' 
affbeiate  of  the  fociety  at  Vienna. 

'M.  Defperriers — a  treatife  on  the  analogy  of  a  particular  dif-, 
esfe  of  the  jaw,*  with  the  hardening  of  die  adipofe  membrane  to 
which'’new-born  children  are  fubje£f. 

'  M.  Saillant-«-the  confequences  of  obfervatioris  made  at  the 
General  Hofpitabon  different  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

.  The  affembly  was  clofed  by  an  eulogy  delivered  by  M.Vicq— 
D’Azir,'  on  M;'  Delaflbne,  firft  phyfician  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France,  and  founder  of  the  fociety.  ' 


Art.  XL  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE, 

.  Natural- HisToitY. 

■  '  the  Abhi  Raver's  '^aurnal  de  PJ^/ique."] 

Comte  de  la  Cepede,' keeper  of  the  French  king’s  ca*. 
^  bin^t,  In  ti'cating  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  ifnakes,  eftabliflies 
a‘ very  intereftifiS  diftirtftion  betwixt  tho  true  viviparous  animals, 
-  ■  *  'I  j  and 
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and  that  fpecies.  of  the  (hake  ^’bich  brings  forth  its  youngs 
sdivc*  •  * '  . 

He  reckons  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  kinds  of  fnakes,  of 
which  twenty-two  have  not  been  defcribed  by  any  naturalift  bc- 
fjdes  himfelf,  and  feveral  others  have  been  but  lightly  touched 

upon. 

Thcfe  animals,  he  obferves,  feem  to  be  placed,  in  the  fcale  of 
beings,  after  oviparous  quadrupeds  ;  they  approach  neareft  to  the 
lizard  and  biped  reptiles.  '  ' 

He  divides  them  into  two  great  clafles,  the  firft  of  which 
comprehends  thofe  hitherto  termed  viviparous,  by  abbreviation 
vipers,  the  facond  the  oviparous.  .  ^ 

Ilnibeftowing  a  very  particular  attention,  he  finds  that  thofe  of 
le  firft  clafs  differ  ellentially  from  the- viviparous  animals  pro-* 
arly  fo .  called,  fince  all  fnakes,  as  well  as  oviparqus  animals,  * 
irds,  and  fifties,  are  produced  by  the  egg:  But  im  vipers,  the’ 
9uag  are  hatched,  from  the  egg,  in  the  belly  of  the*  mother, 
tid  this  makes  a  clear  diftin£tion  . betwixt  them  and  the  true  Vi-/ 
iparous  animals, .in  which  the  foetus,*  not  inclofed  in’  a  Ihell,* 
raws  its  nourilhment  immediately  from  the  mother,  by  vclTels* 
fhich  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other.  .....  .  j 
In  oviparous  animals,  the  foetus  is  nourlftied  by  the  egg,  with- 
ut  drawing  any  fupport  from  the  mother.-  This  egg  either  re¬ 
gains  in  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  vipers^  and  is^ 
latched  there  .by  the  internal  heat  of  the  animal,  or  is  laid  by  the 
[ipther,  ^and  the.effeft  of  hatching  produced  by  an-external  heac«\ 
This  heat  is  either  that  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  produdion  of  turtles, 
<c.— that  of  the  incubation  of  the  mother,  as  in  birds — or  that  ‘ 
)f  bodies  in  fermentation,  as  in  the  greatcr.part  of  fnakes,  which 
Icpolit  their  eggs  on  dunghills,  or  in  heaps  of  fermenting  Vt- 
jetables^  -  ,  •’ 

Therefore  as  the  viper,  which  includes  the  firft  clafs  of  fnakes, 
liffers  from  all  p^her  animals,  feeing  that  it  brings  forth  its  young 
alive^hatched  from  the  egg  in  the. belly,  ofp the  ^mother,  the 
Coipte  de  la  Cepede  withes  to  diftinguifli  it  both  from  the  ovi¬ 
parous  in  which  the  female  produces  her  egg,  and  the  viviparous 
in  which  the  young  are  formed  by  the,  procefs  of  fetation,  wifti- 
out  being  enclofed  in  a  (hell :  he,  accordingly,  bellows  on  it  the' 
title  of  viparous^  as  a  necefiary  diftinclion.  .  •  .  -  •  j  ; 

The  copulation  of  fnakes  is  very  tedious;  otherwife  the  fc- 
male  would  frequently  be  infertile.  The.m^c  having,  no  femi-. 
nal  veficlcs  for  thefccrerion’of  the  prolific  liejuor  to  be  carried  to 
the  tefticles,  could  not  in  a  ftiort  fpace  fupply  a  quantity  fufE- 
cient  for  fecundation.  ^Tis  the  fame  with  turtles  and  other  ovi¬ 
parous  animals.  The  prolonged  continuance  of  this  congrela, 
of  the  fexes,”in'  fnakes,  is  in  feme  meafure  caufed  by  the  conform 
mation  of  the  double  generative  inftrument  of  the  male. ;  It  is 
'  provided 
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^ppvidcd  with  (mall  prickles^  which  at  once  fcrvel©  retain 
Simulate  the  female,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  fcxual  part^ 
dicy  being  almofl:  conftantly  cartilaginous. 

,  Our  author’s  anatomical  delcription  of  fnakes  differs  but  .little 
from  thofe  already  given :  he  obferves,  hovi-xver,  that  the  lungs, 
of  thefe  animals  are  very  extenfive,  fo  that,  by  abforbing  a  great 
quantity  of  air,  they  donotrefpire  fo  often  as  is  ufual  with  other 
creatures.  .  .  * 

In  diferiminating  betwixt  the  venomous,  and  thofc  which  arc 
harmlefs,  he  praifes  in  a  very,  flattering  manner,  the  induftry, 
t^ents,  and  application  of  the  Abbe  Fontana,  who,  he  obferves, 
has  left  nothing  further  to' be  wi£hed  on  that  fubjeft.,  .  .  . . 

The  fize  of  fnakes  varies  prodigioufly.  Some,  are  only  a  few 
inches  in  length,  whilfl:  others  meafure  fo  much  as  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  feet.  It  is  faid  that  diere  are  fome  Itill  .larger.  The 
very  large  kinds  are  called  Boa ;  they  fwallow ;  antelopes,  and 
even  the  urusox  wild  ox.  For  this  purpofe  they  crulb  the  bones 
by  rolling  over  the  animal,  or.by  compreffing  it^violently  againft 
trees  or  rocks.  What  is  here  recited  of  them  is  not  fo  lurpri- 
fing,  when  we  iefledi ,  diat  the  oefophagus  of  thefe  creatures  b 
'Very  long^  and  capable  of  a.  very  great  dilatation,  which  enables 
them  to  fwallow  animals  larger  than  themfelvcs. 

Linneus  deferibes  but  (ix.gemra^oi  fnakes;  the,  Comte  dela 
Cepede  carries  them  to  eight.  ,The  columbri  (adders).  The 
Boa*  The  CrotaU  (rattle-fnakes).  The  Jngues.  •  The  Am-, 
fhtjbosnc*.  The  Ccecilice..  The  Langaha*  And  the  Acroshordu 


Art.  XII.  Hijioire  fecrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin^  ou  Corr^fpondm 
dtun  Voyageur  Franfois  depuis  le  5  Juillet  1786  au  19, 

yanvier  1787.  Ouvragepojlbunte*  ’  ' 


Art.  XII.  Secret  Hiftory  of  the  Cou,rt,  of  Berlin  \  or^CorreJpondemt 
ef  a  French  Traveller  from  the  ^th  July  1786  to  ihe\<jtbjdnuiri 
*  •1787.  A pojihumous  Work*  8vo.  2  vols.  1789.  '  ‘ 


[  Concluded.  ] 


A* 


we  wiih  only  to  demonftrate  the  dements  of  the  worU 
and  not  to  make  our  Review  the  vehicle  of  Qalumny,  we, 
will  give  no  further  extraft  of  this  kind,  though  fimilar  ones 
itsight  be  made  from  almoft  every  page!  Suffice  it  to  lay,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  mentioned  in  the  whole  two  volumes 
without,  a  liberal  portion  of  unqualified  cenfure»  Even  the 
praife  the  author  bellows  in  one  part  is  fure  to  be  poifoned  is 
sfhotber  by  latire  or  abule.  .  Not  content  with  throwing  bis  dirt 
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(Al  att  thofe  'who  come  more  immediately  under  his  oBfervatioiv 
be  occafionally  extends  his  view  to  the  neighbouring  ‘countrieSi 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  befpattering  their  fovereigns 
and  men  in  power.  The  Emperor^  the  Emprefs,  the  Duke  of 
Gourland,  the  Great  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Ruffia,  are  fuo 
ccflively  introduced^  and  fome  of  them  made  the  fubjeft  of  moft 
fcandalous  anecdotes*.  Even  an  Englifh  prince,  who  happened 
to  vifit  Berlin  while  the  author  was  there,  is  pourtrayed  in  co¬ 
lours  by  no  means  brilliant.  If  we  were  to  give  implicit  belief 
to' our  author^  we  muft  certainly  fuppofe  him Jn  pofleflion  of 
the  giftbeftowed  by  the  genius  oii  Z^ig,  the  power  of  obtain¬ 
ing  every  man^s  confidence  at  firft  fight.  He  is  no  fooner  at 
Berlin  than,  to  adopt  his  own  words  and  manner  of  defeription, 
be  has  feen  every  thing,  has  difeovered  every  thing,  and  kiiow’9 
every  thing ;  is  the  confidant  of  Prince  Henry,  the  bofom  friend 
of  the  Duice  of  Brunfwick,  ihvited  by  the  Dutch  minifter  to  ne«- 
gociate  with  the  Princefs  of  Orange  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  fettling  the  difputes  in  Holland,  and,  by  turns,  ambafTador, 
irpri-  Bjpy,  and  ftockjobber  ;•  is  fometimes  employed  in  inveftigating 
res  b  Jbte  fecrets,  fometimes  in  calculating  the  price  of  ftocks,  fome-' 
times  ill  corrupting  clerks  in  the  public  offices,  and  fometimes 
in  raking  up  the  bafe  anecdotes  of  lackies  and  kept  miftrelTes. 
tut  a  man  who' pretends  to  relate  fecrets  intrwfted  to  him  ia 
onfidence,' defiroys  his  own  credit,  and  Juftifies  our  believing, 
is' intelligence  to  be,  in  great  part  at  lealt,  the  fruit  of.  a  fertile 
magination.  No  doubt  it  was  the  only  money  he  had  to  repay 
he  falary  which  he  received  from  M.  de  C-l-nne,  and  of  the 
mallnefs  of  which  he  continually  complains,  extolling  at  the 
■ime  time  his  great  abilities  in  the  moft  fulfome  terms  of  eulo* 
and  foliciting  a  more  important  office  with  indefatigable 
^^Bnport unity.  But  hear  this  modeft  Frenchman  fpeak.of  him- 
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‘  May  1  not  expeft,  among  the  changes  in  the  diplomatic 
ody  occafioned  by  M.  d’Adhemard"s*vacancy>  fomething  more 
—greeable  and  Icfs  precarious  than  an  unavowed  commiffion^ 
Kiich  will  neceflarily  terminate  with  the  life  of  a  minifter  who 
wvances  towards  his  tomb  with  rapid  ftrides*?  I.  hope  that 
■four  friendftiip  will  not  be  idle.  To  fpeak  fincerelyy  a  worfe 
,  Bhoige  might  be  made.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  oS  reading 
my  difpatchcs,  now  they  are  written  correiUy,.  and  not  in 
m^pbe  r^,  and  will  combine  at  the^  fame  time  all  the  difficulties' 
Bf  cvery^kind  I  have  had  to  overcome,,  and  the  fmallnefs  ofjthc 
afforded  me  by  my  cloudy  pofition,  you  will  not  be  di&» 


a 
bned 
his  dirt 


i 


Without, doubt  he  neans  M.  dr.Vergenoea.. 


tisfied 
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tisfied  wfth  my  cbrrefpbndence.  For  inftance :  Tmce  Selfe  hai 
publifhed  the  hiftory  of  the  king’s  fickhefs,  1  have  the  liitisfac*! 
tion  of  feeing  that  my  infonnation  was  perfedUy  good,  Itjjj 
true  that,  rn  the  time  of  the  late  king,  at  the  end  of  fo  long  a 
reign,  a  man  knew  whom  to  apply  to;  whereas  at  prefent  it  is 
neerfl'ary  to  find  out  the  proper  doors  to  knock  at.  However^ 
’1  think  I  have  defcribed  men  and  things  tolerably  well.  What 
could  I  not ‘do  in  this  way,  and  what  could  I  not  difeover  if  mj 
'tniffion  were  but  avowed!’ 

In  another'place  he  talks  cf  his  celebrity,  and  intimate  con¬ 
nexions*  with  that  woman-hero.  Prince  Henry.  Indeed,  we 
•beheve  that  to  this  high  opinion  of  himfelf  is,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  owing  the  author’s  contempt  of  every  body  elfe. 

•  I'he  fame  infidious  difpofition  that  makes  him  place’  indivi- 
duals  in  odious  points  of  view,  has  perhaps  induced  him  to  con¬ 
vert  an  innocent  fociety  of  the  principal  men  of  the  court  of 
Berlin*  into  a  detcftable  fraternity  of  impoftors,  who  have  re- 
vived  the  dark  illufions  of  fpells,  magic,  and  enchantment, 
I'hroughout  his  two  volumes  he  throws  out  a  number  of  hintj 
refpeefing  them,  but  in  fo  vague  and  myfterious  a  manner,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  define  his  exadt  meaning.  But  in  a  continuation 
or  fupplcment  to  his  work  he  fpeaks  out  more  plainly.  Wc 
will  prefent  the  cleareft  paflage  to  our  reader.  If  the  author’s 
tnfintiatibns  are  ill-founded,  they  will  afford  a  further  proof  of 
his  malignity;  if  grounded  on  fadts,  it  will  be  curious' to  thofc 
who  obferve  the  progrefs  and  errors  of  the  human  mind,  to  fee 
immediately  after  the  death  of  a  philofophical  king,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  enlightened  court  revertinj 
the  fantaftical  obfeurity  of  the  ages  of  witchcraft,  necro* 
inancers,  and  adepts. 

.  Mr.  Wollner,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  ftate  affairs, 
and  unable  to  give  any  of  his  precious  moments  unlefs  to  Jew 
banker^,  has  nevertbelefs  found  time  to  ’  decorate  a  myfterious 
apartment  in  his  houfe  for  the  purpofc  of  ralfing  fpirits,  anJ 
performing^  the  ceremonies  of  the  worftiip  received  among  the 
Jefuits.  This  mafonnick  houfe  has  been  fold  to  the  king,  who 
is  to  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  Dubofc,  one  of  the  high-priefts<^ 
this  religion.  Since  his  majefty’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  this 

5 lace  has  been  confecrated  to  magic  rites.  But  how  reconefe 
efus  and* Belial?  This  is  a  queftion  that  does,  not  at  all  rm* 
barrafs  apoftles  who  have  the  fecret  of.  making  profelytes  to  the' 
religion  ‘by  hypocritical"  raildnefs.  The  form  of  the  enchant^ 
apartment  is  Iquare,  and  it  is  provided  with  little  ftoves,  i 
v^ich  are  confummated  the  mytteries  of  fumigation.  In  tl- 
inidft  of  this  temple  is  a  fmall  elevatfon,  on  which  appears 

^irit,  undea  a  white  Veil  manufadured  in  France,  and  Tenths* 
r.r*  '  ffoi? 
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froin  that  kingdom,  where  alone  the  properties  attributed  to,  it 
are  to  be  found.  This  veil  conceals  from  the  eyes  of  thc,.fpcc- 
tator  a  man,  who  conveys  himfclf  upon  the  elevation  when  the 
hour  of  this  mvfterious  cheat  approaches.  The  impoftor  who 
carries  on  this  grofs  deception  is  a  vcntrilogift,  aud  imitates 
tolerably  well  the  language  credulity  h^  attributed  to  fpirits* 
Independent  of  this  innocent  artifice,  the  corners  of  the  tcnaplc 
are  ornamented  with  magic  mirrors,  in  which  thofc  who  arc 
conjured  appear.  A  great  perfonage  is  frequently  prefent  at 
this  ncw-fa(hioned  cabal;  but  the  imprellion  made  upon  him  is 
fo  ftrdng,  that  he  cannot  relift  it  without  the  afliftance  of.  ro- 
ftorative  drops.  ‘  They  are  compofed  by  the  ycntrilogill 
Steiner,  who  receives  a  penfion  of  .five  hundred  crowns  for  the 
diftilling  of  this  myftical  and  cordial  philter.  Let  it  be  under-* 
flood  that  this  juggling  wears  all  tlie‘  outward  appearance  .of 
religious  feaft  ;  and  that. every  precaution  is  m^e  u(e.  of •  to.  ea- 
veiopc  the  whole  in  a  cloud  of  myftery.  Now  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  (late  in  which  the  chiefs  of  this  complicated  impof- 
ture  hold  the  firft  rank  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depait- 
ments?  What  can  we  fay  when  w^e  fee  the  candidates  for 
offices,  chofen  by  BirchoflFswerder  and  Wollncr,  pafs  their  ex¬ 
amination  at  fuch  a  board  as  this?  Thofe  gentlemen  have 
wondrous  art  in  feducing  miiids  that  have  any  tendency  to  cre¬ 
dulity,  and  in  converting  them  to  Jefuitifm.  7'hey  make  sk 
dexterous  mixture  of  their  occult  fcience  and  known  intereft;; 
they  promife  a  fortune,  or  diftindtion,  draw  in  the  firft  pcrfgns 
in  the  ftate,  and  make  fure  of  a  certain. number  of  fuffrages  for 
their  guilty  operations.  In  fhort,  they  hide  their  ungovernaUe 
ambition  under  an  appearance  of  moderation,  and  confound 
free-mafonry  and  the  feat  of  the  illuminated^  with  that  of  .tbc 
Martinijis,  They  employ  popular  errors  in  their  fyftem,  and 
yet,  pretending  to  foar  above  them,  call  themfelves  citizens  gf 
the  world.  They  impart  their  fecret,  and  make  their  prepara* 
tions  fecretlv,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  are  doubly  pru¬ 
dent,  finCe  lome  adepts  of  their  order,  unable  to  ftifle  the  cries 
of  their  confcience,  and  (hocked  at  the  fight  of  the  horrors  na- 
|taralifed  among  them,  have  deferted  their  colours.  But  thefc 
(virtuous  apoftates  dare  not  reveal  their  fecrets,  cither  becaufc 
^they  have  taken  an  oath,  or  becaufe  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
|This  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  dilguife  their 
fentiments.*  .  ,  » 

f  Though  we  are  far  from  crediting,  thefe  acciifations  in  tljieir 
M  extent,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  fo  many  clrcucg^- 
■bmees  can  be  entirely  void  of  foundation,  efpecially  as  they  are. 
Bn  fome  meafure,  confirmed  by  reports  of  a  fimilar  nature.  Bqt 
wven  allowing  them  to  be  true,  and  giving  the  author  credif  fpr 

■  bold  and  original  ftyl",  and  an  ipparenSy  comprf’henfive'ahd 

■  '  diferiminating 
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difcriminating  judgment,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  the  ill  ufe 
be  has  made  of  his  talents,  and  regretting  the  entertainment  ^ 
have  received  from  his  work.  Excepting  fome  information 
conveyed  in  a  few  political  details,  and  even  thefc  are  of  a  doubt, 
•ful  nature,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  its  perulah  A  great  part  of  it  confifts  of  the  various  fyin. 
toms  of  the  great  Frederick’s  ficknefs  immediately  before  his 
death,  and  of  political  predidlions;  fome  of  which  have  been 
belied  by  the  event ;  and  others  dome  in  fo  queftionable  a  fliape, 
after  a  lapfe  of  two  years,  that  we  are  juftifiablc  in  fufpefting 
them  to  be  ex  poji  fa5lo  prophecies. 

By  the  burning  this  piiblication  the  penalty  has  fallen  upon 
the  innocent  paper  and  print,  the  fale  of  the  book  has  been  ex¬ 
tended,  and  its  price  enhanced.  However,  fhould  the  author 
be  difeovered,  he  will  no  doubt  meet  with  his  punifhment  in  the 
abhorrence  of  all  men  of  honour.  Fanum  habet  in  cornu^  km 
fitgt.  ; 

•  4 

•  I  ■  .i^  nn*  - - - ■■  -  ..  immm  .  I 

,  / 

Art.  XIII.  FOREIGN  COMMUNICATION.  ’ 


Herculaneum  and  Pompeia. 


’  Naples^  13/A  0J7.  1789.  ' 

•^HE  unrolling  and  tranferibing  of  the  manuferipts  found  at 
Herculaneum  advances  but  flowly,  which  indeed  is  not 
wonderful,  as  their  ftate,  reduced  as  they  are  almbft  to  afhes, 
docs  not  adniit  of  fpeed.  Great  is  the  care,  and  very  ingenious 
are  the  methods,  employed;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  will  be 
many  hiatus^  and  would  be  many  more  if  the  writing  were  on 
both  fides  of  the  papyrus ;  but  as  the  writing  is  only  on  ci\t 
the  unrolling  of  the  ftieets  is  much  facilitated.  •  Four  only  are 
as  yet  tranferibed ;  one  of  them  is  printed,  and  will  be  publiftied 
next  year ;  the  three  others  are  in  the  prefs.  The  firft  is  on 
mufic,  two  on  rhetoric,  and  the  fourth  on  moral  philofophy 
None  of  them  is  laid  to  be  very  important ;  but  the  one  at  pre 
fent  in  hand,  promifes*to_be  more  interefting,  as,  from  the  link 
as  yet  unroll^,  it  appears  that  it  treats  of  the  education  c?* 
youth.  They  are  all  in  Greek,  as  well  as  what  are  in  tlie 
leum  at  Portici,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  of  whlc 


only  a  fmall  part  are  in  a  Itate  that  will  admit  their  being 


nia 
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out.  It  is,  very  remarkable  that,  in  fo  large  a  library  found  ini 
a  Roman  town,  there  Ihould  be  no  books  in  the  Latin  languager 
^It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  amopg  the  difcoverics  dM 
’made* at  Pompeia,  no. literary  acquifitions  are ‘to.  be  hoped  torP 
TKe'.dcgrec  pf  heat'of  the  alhes  ^id  earth  in  which  that  unforj 
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tunate  town  was  buried,  being  different  from  that  of  the  lava 
that  overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  the  manuferipts  found  in  tht 
former  arc  reduced  to  a  white  afh  that  baiHes  all  inveftigatiort. 
As  only  a  fmall  part  of  Herculaneum  is  explored,  many  im¬ 
portant  difeoveries  rnight  be  made,  if  the  excavations  were  con¬ 
tinued';  blit  unfortunately  there  are  no  intentions  of  proceeding 
further^  becaufe  the  palace  and  town  of  Portici  Handing  upon 
the  fame^  fite,  there  would  be  much  danger  of  weakening  the 
foundation  of  the  buildings. 


LIVY. 


The  Abbe  Vely,  in  whofe  pofiellion  is  the  Arabic  verfion  of 
Livy,  containing  a  great  part  of  what, is  wanting  of  the  Latin> 
is  no\y  at. Naples.  As  very  contradi£lory  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the’difeovery  and  exiftence  of  that  manufeript,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  fuperfliious  to  mention  that  it  was  found  between 
the  walls  "of  fome  old  Buildings  at  Conftantinople ;  that  it  was 
purchaftd  and  brought  from '  thence  to  Malta  by  a  merchant, 
who  prefented  it  to  the  grand-mafter ;  and  that  it  was  given  by 
him  to  the  abovementioned,ecclefiaftic,  who  is  well  verfed  in 
the  'Afiatic  languages.  .  In  all  probability  the  public  curiofity 
‘  would  already  have  been  gratified  by  the  tranflation  of  fome 
part  of  it,  had  not  the  Abbe  Vely  been  employed  by  the  King 
of  Naples  in  the  decyphering  of  an  ancient  manufeript  on  the 
ljurifprudence‘of  Sicily;  and.he  is  now  preparing  to  fet  off  for 
Morocco,  by  order  of  the  fame  monarch,  in  fearch  of  fome  other 
manuferipts  faid  to  be  in  that  empire. _ 


For  NOVEMBER  1789. 


nnon  .'1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sentimental  pother ;  a  Comedy y  in  Fi've  Ads ;  the  £r- 
^ ^f^Friendy^  Mnd  his  laft  moral  Lejfon  to  Mrs.  Hefier  Lynch 
%bfaief^no(w  Mrs\  Hejler  Lynch  Piozxi.  8vo. ,  3s.  Ridgeway. 

■■  ./  :  .  '  -  .  ■ 

rT-i»  fbirtetimes  a  misfortune  to  be  too  much  fpoken  of.  This  fe 
particularly^  the  cafe  with  women.  As  many  delicate  plants, 
^hofe  natural  fltuatjon  la  the  (hade,  are  injured  by  too  much  fon^ 
^ne,  fo  females,  when  they  burft  from  their  dometiic  circle  to  glare 
3  the  public  eye,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fufi’erers  Ly  the  .change, 
^  original  of  the  (hocking  portrait  now  before  us  is  unhappily  in 
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this  fituation.  We  hope*  for  the  fake  of  human  nature,  that  tW 
pidure  is  not  like,  or  at  lealt  that  the  features  are  exaggerated  with 
all  the  extravaganza  of  caricature.  The  fentlmental  motlier  is  uulv 
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moll  ridiculous  occaftons,  dlTplaying  her  mock  fenfibility ;  is  grofsij 
lewd  mth  the  higheft  pretenfions  to  ui^ullied  chaflity;  affe&d, 
vain',  mean,  a  bad  wdfc>  a  bad  mother,  ii^apable'.of  friendfhip,  an 
hypocrite,  and  a  gambling  cheat.  '  De^cable  indeed,*  and  truly  de. 
t^abie,  is  a  woman  of  fuch  a  cluraaer...  But  Kas  ,the  painter,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  drawn  from  the  life,  is  thm a  Vefemblance  between 
the  portrait  and  the  original  ?  If  there  is  not,  as  ihe  author  has  i 
plainly  pointed  out  the  original,  yyc  muft  fay. that  he  has  b<een  gulltj 
of  the  word  fpecies  of  aff^&mitioa,  and  ought  to  be  ayoided  as  it 
pell  of  fociety.  * 

.  As  a  compolition  the  work  has  coniiderable  merit. 


Art.  15.’  Hardy  Hou/e,  Calcutta.  lamo.  3  voU.'ys.  6d.  Dodllejf 

,  '  ^  London,  1780, 

-  ^  ^  ^  .y  ■ 

The  defign  of  thefe  volumes ;  is  to  exhilnt  a  piAuft  of  EngliHi 
mannen  in  the  more  ferene  and  fultij  climate  of  India.  /The  feent 
lies  in  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  .the  metropolis  .andTeat  of 
oiir  government  in  thofe-parts.  But,  as  it  over  will  happen  withd 
TikencfTcs  uken  at  fecond  hand,  the  painter  fails  in  confe^cnceof 
not  confulting  the  original.  For  if  any  credit  be  due  to  thofc  wko 
liave  lived  many  years  on  thc.fpot,  and  want  not  capacity' for  appre- 
iciating'  men  and  manners,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  obfervadoo, 
and  from  their  fortune  and  rank  accuftomed  to  aiTociate  familiarlj 
.with  people  of  the  firfl  didinAion  ;  the  deferiptions  wluch  our  author 
gives  of  focicty,  of  pleafufable  parties,  of  domeilic  etiquet,  and  of 
local  peculiarities,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  the  fafliiooabk 
places  of  Bengal,  arc  totally  unfounded.  '  Thcfe^  however,  are  de¬ 
tailed  with  confidence,  and  are  evidently,  meant  to  be  ,impofed  upoe 
the  public  as  real.  The  work,  indeed,  feems  to  have  no  other  ob* 
jeft  than  that  of  reprefenting  our  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  mere  triflers  and  inngnificants,  the  female  fex  ai‘  fo  ffluf 
wax  dolls,  as  prim  as  brittle,  and  imported  for  expoftire  in  a  market 
juft  as  capricious;  and  life  as  an  ertdlefs  rotation  ofitbe  fame  it- 
fipid  gaiety,  fatiety,  and  delirium,  without  bufinefs,  and-  without 
decorum.  Hardy  Houfe,  as  a  work  of  imagination,  polTefles 
charm  of  attraftlon,  either  for  the  giddy  or. the  grave.  Tnethoug 
are  every  where  as  trite  as  the  language  Is  ^Inflated#  The  delio 
tions  it  exhibits  are  without  nature  Of  Vivacity;  the  ilory  is  mtko 
incident,  novelty,  or  varkty;  and  die  whom;  from  beginning 
end,  worked  up  without  ingenuity,  infiereft,  or  nfc.  Wc  often 
/tder,  in  thefe  our  literary  labours,  -wWther  moft  writers  of 
novels  be  not'deftiaed  for  the  (ble  porpofeof  poniihii^'the  fim 
Reviewers,  as  it  is  hardly  poflible,  on  any  other  principle,  SO  fiiri 
Apology  for  their  ,cxittcnce. 
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Art*  1 6*  A  Word  to  the  Wife%  or,  Britom  btfware*  By  Colonel 
WiUims,  4to.  2s.  Kidgeway.  London>  1789. 

‘  Cploncl  Wilkins,  as  is  faid  of  ancient  painters,  employs  but  two 
colours;  he  works  only  whh  black  and  nvhite,  without  any  interme¬ 
diate  tints.  With  the  black  he  bedaubs  all  the  ins  till  they  are  of 
as  dingy  a  hue  as  the  arch  fiend  himfelf;  while  the  OTf//^aredc- 

E idled  as  Queen  Elizabeth  wifhed,  moft  reafonably,  to  be  repreiented 
y  her  painters  without  a'fingle  (hade.  The  colonel  either  is,  or 
wilheSrto  bethought,  a  violent  party-man,  and  gives  us'to  under- 
ftand  in  ycry  middling  rhymes,  that  Britain  will  be  ruined  if  the  pre- 
feht  adminiftration  remains  in  power,  and  can  only  be  faved  by  thofe 
who  have  been  ftanding  *  fo  a— — d  a  while  like  Peter  at  the  door.* 
We  have,  in  our  official  capacity,  perufeil  volumes  of  fimilar  prog- 
nofiicatlons,  and  have  found  that,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Moore  the 
almanac-maker,  they  are  much  oftener  falfe  than  true ;  we  are  there* 
fare  not  greatly  alarmed  at  Mr.  Wilkins’s  political  prophecy. 

Art.  17.  Tie  Bafiile ;  er.  The  Hijhry  ^  Charks  Townley,  a  Man  of 
the  World*  Small  izmo.  4  vols.  los.  Lane.  London,  1789. 

This  is  (b  good  a  novel  that  we  are  forry  the  bookleller  has  re¬ 
quired  lb  taking  a  title.  The  Ballile  occurrences  make  but  a  fmall 
part  of*  the  work.  The  whole,  however,  is  an  interefting,  well- 
connedied  hiftory,  abounding  with  juft  fentiments  well  introduced, 
charadlers  well  marked,  and  occurrences  natural,  though  frequently 
oovel.  The  denouemmt  is  managed  with  fuch  artifice,  that  it  is  almoll 
impolBble  to  ainticipate  it;  and  each  fucceeding  volume  improves 
inadent,  dialogue,  and  intereft. 

‘Ait.  1 8.  A  Sure  Gnide  'againP  Wajle  in  Drefs  \  or  the  Woollen* 
:  draper* St  MaiCs-merctrs,  and  Taylor* s  Ajjijlant ;  adapted  at/o  to  the 
XJJe  of  Gentlemen,  Xradefmenp  and.  fa>^mers ;  Jhe^ing  the  exa^i  ^an* 
tityef  Cloth,  £ffr.  necejfary  to  make  any  Garment,  from  a  Child  to  a 
.  fsill  jssad ,  man  f  in  Tablet  of  the  follouoing  Widths  \  balf*yard,"  half* 

•  nil,  fix-quarters,  fewn-quarters,  two-yards.  With  three  different 
^  Widths  in  each.  Printed  for  the  Author.  8vo.  5s.  bound.  Eger- 
XitttKu  London,  1787. 

this' ample  title-page  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  nature  of 
*tfc^*work,  which^  asfar  as  we  are  judges,  does  not  give,  the  lie  to 
*tha  title  page. 

;[,5  _ 

Am*  I9«  The  Bene^uolent  Planters,  a  Dramatic  Piece,  as  performed 
the^  Tbeatn- Royal,  Hay  market.  Written  by  Thomas  Bellamy* 

jDcbrett.  8v6.  is.^  London,  1789. 

Asauiramatic  piece,  the  Benevolent  Planters  cannot  boaft  of  much 
it  it  deficient  in  plot,  incident,  and  character  :  but  rts  un- 
pittending  fimpUcity,  and  the  moral  it  conveys,  dilarm  the  band  of 
Rndcifin;  . 

Art.  20.  TheTrifler*,  a  new  Periodical  Mifeellany.  By  Timothy 
Touchfione,  of  St.  Peter*s  College,  Weftminfter.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 
Plinth  for  the  Authors,  and  fold  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 

•For  a  review  of  this  ardcle,  fee  its  title  pasc. 

B  b  2 


Art. 
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Art.  21.  The  Frofi:  A  Little  Poem  for  Great  Folks.  8vo» 

Buckland.  London,  1789. 

Thefc  llanzas  were  written,  as  the  author  profefles,  in  the  fevcre 
weather  of  the  laft  fpring,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  great  to  the 
fituadon  and  fufferings  of  the  pcK)r.  From  this  declaration  we  ex. 
peded  an  addrefs  to  the  feelings  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  direfted,  but 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  ferio* comic  deferiptioh  of  the  am'ufements,as 
well  as  of  the  diftreffes  of  the  feafon.  ,, 

Taking  the  author’s  word  for  his  intention,  we  ihall  only  fay, 
the  motive  is  better  than  the  poetry.  ,  f  j  • 


Art.  22.  The  Winter  Affemhly^  or  Provincial  Ball  a^Poeniy 
ferihed  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Weft.  is.  Bath,  Crutwell.— Dilly, 
London,  1789.,  •*  ^ 

Whether  the  Ladies  of  the  Weft  feel  indebted  to  their  bard  we 
know  not,  but  certes  we  owe  him  not  much :  We  expelled  to  meet 
with  a  lively  feene  in  gay  defeription,  fuch  as  may  be  expeded 

*  When  mufic  foften^,  and  when  dancing  fires.’ 

Now  let  our  Bard  fpeak  for  himfelf ; 

‘  Oh,  nymph  of  Devon  !*and  oh,  We/iern  belief 
,  Thy  feats  in  minuets,  ihe  Squire  can  tell, 

Unknowing  of  Pas  grave,  he  taftes  his  legs,  . 

And  cuts  at  corners,  as  he  treads  on  eggs.^ 

Is  this  enough,  gentle  reader  i  If  you  think  not,  let  your  penance 
be— the  perufal  of  the  remainder !  ... 


Art.  23.  *  The  Hiftorical  Preceptor  \  er  a  ColleBion  of  entertain' 
ing  and  Inftnitiive  Paffages,  extraBedfroin  the  Works  of  the  beji  Hi/- 
torians,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Growder.  London, 
1789.  .  ’  '  » ' 


This  is  a  judicious  feledion,  and  well  fuited  to"  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  profefledly  calculated.  /I  " 


POLITICAL. 


Art.  24.  Copies  of  the  fever  aLTeftimonials  tranfmitted  from  Bengali) 
the  Governor  and  Council,  relating,  to  Warren  shaftings,  Efq.  late(k* 
verncr  General  of  Bengal.  8vo.  3s.  Stockdale.  London,  1789.' 

The  fate  of  the  gentleman  who  is'  the  fubjedl  of  this  work  is  not  a 
little  fingular.  Arraigned  in  his  own  country  of  crimes  the  mbit 
atrocious,  and  adored  for  his  condudl.in  the  very  country  where 
thofe  crimes  were  faid  to  have  been  committed. 

'  Of  the  teftimonials  before  us,  we  can  only  fay,-  that  they  bear 
every  mark  of  authenticity.  We  ihall  here  give  the  firft  addrefs  from 
‘  Benares,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  lan^age  which  pervades  the  whole. 


.  Copy  Tranflation  of  Perftan  Addrefs  from  Benares. 
TrassJUtiion  of  an  Addrefs  marked  A.  under  the  Sea^s  as  under-voritten: 

•  All  we,  refiding,  born,  or  on  a  vifit,  at  Benares,  whether  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  or  followers  of  Maiomet,  have  heard  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen 
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tlcmen  in  England  are  .difpleafcd  wiih  IVJr.  HaiHngs,  on  fufpicion 
that  he  opprefled  us  inhabitants  of  this  place,  took  our  money  by 
deceit  and  force,  and  ruined  the  country ;  therefore  we,  upon  the 
llrength  of  our  religion  and  religious  tenets,  which  we  hold  as  a  duty 
upon  us',  and  in  order  to  ad  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  God  in  de¬ 
livering  evidence,  relate  the  praifcworthy  adions,  full  of  prudence 
and  reditude,  friendihip  and  politenefs,  of  Mr.  Haflings,  poflefled 
of  great  abilities  and  underfunding  j  and  by  reprcfenting  fads,  re¬ 
move  the  doubts  that  have  pofTe/Ted  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  in 
England,  that  Mr.  Haftings  diftributed  protedionand  fecurity  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  kindnefs  and  peace  to  us  all.  -  He  is  free  from  the  charge 
of  embezzlement  and  fraud,  and  his  heart  is  void  of  covetoufnefs  and 
avidity;  during  the  period  of  his  government  no  one  experienced 
from  him  other  than  protedioh  and  jultice,  never  having  felt  hard- 
Ihips  from  him,  nor  did  the  poor  ever  know  the  weight  of  an  oppref- 
fivc  hand  from  him.  Our  charaders  and  reputations  have  been 
always  guarded  In  quiet  from  attack  by  the  vigilance  of  his  prudence 
and  forefight,  and  preferved  by  the  terror  ot  hisjuftice.  He  never 
omitted  thefmalleft  inltance  of  kiridnefs  and  good nefs  towards  us  and 
thofe  entitled  to  it,  but  always  applied,  by  Toothings  and  mildnefs, 
the  falve  of  comfort  to  the  wounds  of  afilidion,  not  allowing  a  Angle 
perfon  to*be  overpowered  by  defpair—  He  difplayed  his  friendfhip  and 


which  w  ould  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  our  religion  and  of  the  dutie 
of our  feds,  and  guard  the  religious  ciillpins  of  each  from  the  effedi 
of  misfortunes  and  accidents. — In  every  fenfe  he  treated  us  with  at 
ideation  and  refped. — We  have  reprefented  without  deceit  what  W( 
[fiave  ourfelves  feen,  and  the  fads  that  happened  from  him. 

The  feals  affixed  to  this  addrefs,  are  278. 

A  Brief  and  Poetical  Dcdaratioyi  frotn  a  recovering  Mi* 


[^RT.  25,  A  Brief  and  Poetical  Ucclaratiofi  from  a  recovering  MU 
i.  nifier  to  his  Friends ^  by  the  Right  Hotti  W dUani  Pitt^  Chancellor  of 
I  the  Exchequer^  ^ith  Intelligence  Extraordinary ^  tsV.  410. 

[1  15. 6d.  Ridgway.  London,*  1789. 

A  mock  rejoicing  ode,  attributed  to  the  minifter,  on  the  late  re¬ 
cover)^  of  the  king,  and  his  continuance  in  place.  ’’  It  is  a  parody  oa 
Cmas,’  and  particularly  of  the  part  beginning 

‘  The  flar  that  bids  thy  (bepherd  fold 

In  point  of  execution  it  is  below  mediocrity.  ^ 

The  intelligence  extraordinary  which  follows  is  a '  iiditious  ac* 
^cunt’^bf  the  rejoicings  of  the  members  of  :admiiuftration,  and  iinne 
tfihelr Triends  on  the  fame  occafion.  It  is  WTitten  in  imiution  of 
h  Critique  on  the  Rolliad  the  Album  of  Streatbamy  but  its  merits 
greatly  inferior  to  tliofe  of  either. 
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Art.  26.  on  Conflitutional  SuijeSj  cen/Ueri/i  in  nint  Point! 

Fieuu.  With  a  Diftourfi  never  before  publijMf  on  the  Ptwers  that 
ie.  H'ritten  on  various  Occajicns  hetvitentbe  Years  1776  and  nil. 
Bf  the  Rev-  Thomas  Nortbcot,  Chaplain  on  Half- Pay  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  38. 6d.  Dilly.  London, 


The  abilities  difcovcrcd  in  thefe  Trafts  by  n' chaplain  on  half  pay  ^ 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  better  fituatioD.  We  flatter  ourfelves  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion 
frtmi  the  flighteil  perufal  of  any  one  performance  in  the  mifcellany  be. 
fore  us.  The  author's  mode  of  thinking  in  politica  is  well  kxmwn  to 
the  public,  but  his  eccentricities  are  thole  of  genius,  and  his  warmth 
that  of  iincerity.  He  may  have  committed  himfelf  too  far,  and  with 
too  little  caution,  in  party  altercation,  but  he  has  erred  with  millions. 
And  judging  there  muil  be  a  nghf  and  a  wrong  in  politics  as  well  u 
in  other  matters,  he  may  have  deemed  it  impoflible  to  cleave  to  the 
one  with  too  much  tenacity,  or  to  avoid  the  other  with  too  much 
nverfion. .  Amidft  fuch  diverfity  of  opinions  as  prevail  in  this  country, 
even  on  conftitational  queilions,  he  is  always  the  moft  upright  who 
avows  his  conviflions  with  imcerity. 


Art.  27.  J  Refutation  of  the  Anfwer  of  Philip  Francis,  E/q-  toth 
Charges  exhibited  againft  him.  General  Clavering,  and  Col  Mon/% 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Knt.  nvhen  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe^  of  Cm- 
mons,  on  his  Defence  to  the  Nundcomar  Charge.  8vo.  is.  6i, 
Stockdale.  London,  1788* 


The  fubjeft  of  this  pamphlet  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  is  little  adapted 
to  the  inveftigation  of  criudfin. »  That  we  may  therefore  not  encroach 
upon  the  province  bf  judicial  authority,  we  (hall  difmifs  it  without 
any  obfervadon. 


Art.  28.  A  Vindication  of  the  Shop-Tax.  Addrejfed  to  the  Lani> 
holders  of  England,  8vo.  is.  Gardner.  London^  *789* 

This  pamphlet,  we  are  informed  in  an  adverlifement,  is  the  pro- 
duftion  of  a  young  writer ;  and  the  editor  regrets,  as  a  misfortune, 
that  it  w'Rs  not  publiihed  before  the .  mlnifler  had  celinquifhed  the 
ihop-ux.  We  cannot  fo  entirely  coincide  in  opinion  that  it  would 
have  influenced  the  condud  of  the  minifler  in  fo  great  a  degree ;  at 
the  fame  time  we  acknowledge  that  the  young  author’s  argument! 
are  ingenious  :  His  principles,  however,  are  (ometimes  too  abllriil 
to  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of  a  politica]  meafiire,  againft  whlcli 
fuch  (bung  applicadons  had  been  made,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
continued  to  be  prefented  to  parliament. 


Art.  29.  A  Short  and  Accurate  Statement  of  the  late  Difputes betvcf^ 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Eaft  India  Company,  on  the  SubjeS^ 
fending  four  (f  his  Majrffs  Regiments  to  India.  8vo.  6d.  Debrct* 
London,  lySS** 

(In  the  multiplicity  of  temporary  produftions,  this  pamphlet  bai, 
by  fomc  means  .or  other*  efcaped  our  notice,  until  the  fubjeft  is  no^ 
h^ome  andquated.  It  contains  a  frithful  account  of  the  tranfadio* 
mendoned  in  the  dUe  page.  l*hc  condud  of  (he  diredors  of 

\  •  ‘  compa'! 
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peatcd^y  urged  his  feHow-citizcns  to  carry  the  plan  into  elTcck,  but 
hkberto  wimout  fuccefs.  Regardlefs,  however,  of  the  oppofition  ho 
has  already  experienced,  he  continues  bis  laudable  endeavours  for  ac« 
eomplifliing  the  purpefe ;  and  is  at  much  pains  to  ihew,  that  the  ob« 
jeft  ne  recommends  would  not  only  conduce  greatly  to  embclliihmcnt 
and  convenience,  but  likewife  to  the  intereft  of  the  city. 

Art.  31.  The  Solution  of  thi  Shadrature  of  the  Circle.  By  Bernard 
Lucas,  410.  IS.  6d.  Gardner.  London,  1788. 

^  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  problem  which  has  exercifed  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  for  many 
ages;  and  fo  fruitlefs  have  all  their  attempts  proved,  with  regard  to 
this  grand  defideratum,  that  the  folutlon  of  it  has  been  generally  con- 
fidca'cd  as  beyond  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Lucas, 
however,  with  a  refolution  riiat  does  him  honour,  and  with  a  modelly 
which  muft  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of  affefling  any  arrogant 
fuperiority,  revives,  in  the  prefent  work,  the  opinion  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  problem  is  yet  not  impradlicable ;  and  has,  in  fadf,  laid  before 
the  public  what  he  thinks  a  complete  folution  of  it.  To  examine 
the  fteps'by  which  he  proceeds  in  his  enquiry,  would  be  an  under¬ 
taking  which  the  variety  of  our  literary  avocations  will  not  permit 
us  to  execute.  We  muft  therefore  leave  the  talk  to  thofe  who  can 
devote  their  time  entirely  to  fo  important  a  refearch  ;  and  we  ftiould 
congratulate  the  fcientific  world  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  author’s  ardu¬ 
ous  labours,’  if*  it  (hall  aftually  be  found,  upon  a  ftrlft  examination 
ofhh  principle.^  that  he  has  afeertained  the  real  quadrature  of  the 
circled  Mr.  Lucts  would,  in  that’ cafe,  be  entitled  to/ank  with  the 
mM  diftinguiflicd  mathematicians  .that  ever  lived ;  and  might  ex- 
'claim,  with  as  much'philofophical  triumph  as  the  renowned  Archi- 
incdcs,  EvfhKx^  EvpMXflt! 

Art.  32.  A  Le^iun  on  '  the  At mofphere  of  London^  as  read  before  a 

Public  Society^  June  14,  17 88.  By  Benjamin  Taylor.  •  4to.  2S. 

Dilly.  London.  1789.  . 

We  are  informed  that  this  leflure  ewes  its  origin  to  a  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  late  improvement  in  the  means 
ofpreferving  the  health  of  feamen  on  long  voyages^  and  thofe  likely 
to  arife  from  the  better  conftruftii  n  and  management  of  public  pri^ 
fons.  The  author  deferibes,  in  a  philofophical  manner,  the  nature 
and  effedls'  of  thofe  caufes .which  operate  in  the  atmofohere  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  he  gives,  in  the  preface,  many  ufcful  hints  for  preventing, 
or  corref^ing,  whatever  tends  to  contaminate  tjic  air  of  this  grjsrat 
city,  and  likewife  for  rendering  more  general  whatever  might  in- 
creafe  its  ialubrity. 

B  b  +  The 
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The  Icfturc  contains  no  new  fads,  nor  any  extenfion  of  theory 
but  it  affords  a  dear  and  rational  view  of  the  fubjed;  though,  indeed, 
almoft  equally  applicable  to  the  fituation  of  any  other  large  city,  efp:- 
cially  where  the  fuel  is  coal.  '  • 

Art.  33.  Oratio  ex  Injlltuto  Hen.  Dcm.  Kathanielis  Dcm. 

Hahita  in  Theairo  Oxen.  A.D.  MDCC  LXXXFlII.  a  Guli elm 
CrO’Vjf,  LL*B,  c  ColL  Nov.  Publico  Vnlverjitatis  Oratore.  410.  is. 
Rivingtons.  London,  1789. 

It  appears  that  this  oration,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  comme. 
inorate  the  revolution  in  if  88,  has  met  with  the  cenfure  of  different 
perfons  who  were  prefect  when  it  was  delivered  on  the' theatre  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Crowe  being  of  opinion  that  tlieir  objec 
tions'were  cccafioned  by  an  imperfedl  cemprehenfion  of  his  concep 
lions  in  a  fugitive  difeourfe,  determined  on  committing  it  to  the 
prefs.  Thofc,  therefore,  who  criticifed  it,  may  now  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  it  at  more  leifure,  and  deciding  more  maturely, 
cither  of  its  merits  or  defefts.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  in  it  no¬ 
thing  that  can  juftly  incur  reprehenfion  ;  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  any 
merit  which  demands  particular  applaufe.  The  oration  is  fuitablc 
to  the  occafiqn,  and  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle  of  mediocrity,  neither 
derogatory,  on  one  hand,  to  the  abilities  of  the  orator,  nor,  on  the 
other,  can  add  any  thing  to  his  fame. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  34.  The  Book  of  Common-Prayer  and  Admintft  ration  of  the  Sd 
craments^  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies y  as  revifed  and propofed  to  tkt 
Uft  of  the  Protefant  Epif copal  Churchy  at  a  Convention  of  the  faii 
Church  in  the  Independent  States  of  hlcrth  - America,  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  from  September  zy  toOclohery,  1785.  8vo.  3s.  Debretl. 
London,  1789. 

This  is  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  accommodated  to  the  church  of 
the  Independent  States  cf  North-America,  upon  the  principles,  in 
fome  degree,  of  our  modern  reformers.  The  daring  fpirit  of'  inno 
vation  thus  exemplified,  pervades  every  part  of  our  ancient  and  va 
luable  liturgy.  The  leffons,  the  pfalms,  the  collefts,  the  calendar, 
the  rubric,  the  tables,  the  creeds,  the  very  doxology,  and  every 
item  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  undergone,  in 
Jthis  publication,  revifal,  corredtion,  or  mutilation.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  determine  points  on  which  good  and  great,  men  have  fo  long 
differed  in  opinion  ;  but  we  canrot  help  remarking,  that  a  folicitude 
to  abridge  the  duties  of  religious  worihip,  and  to  render  them  more 
light  and  eafy,  is  not  always  the  beft  proof  of  a  pious  and  devout 
temper  ,of  mind. 

Art.  35.  Sermons  on  PraBical  Sul'jeHs.  .  By  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
^  Stebbing,  D.D.  8vo.  2  vols.  12s.  Dilly.  London,  1789- 

The  worthy  author,  of  thefe  Sermons  was  highly  elleemed,  not 
cnly  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  but  alfo  for  his  abilities  as 
a  divine^  and  his  cafy  and  natural  elocution  as  a  preacher.  He  at- 

fefled 
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fefted  the  diTplay  of  no  popular  talents.  His  voice  was  neither  lou4 
nor  vehement.  His  manners,  like  his  mind  and  his  compofitions^ 
were  calm  and  modeft.  He  was  obvioufly  imprdTcd  with  the  weight 
and  importance  of  the  very  folemn  charge  he  undertook,  and  the  fe- 
rious  bufinefs  configned  to  his  care,  fie  cultivated  fincerity  in  hi« 
own  life,  and  with  great  earnellnefs  prefled  the  neceflity  of  it  on  that 
of  others.  His  difeourfes  all  breathed  from  the  pulpit,  and  ftill  breathe 
from  the  prefs,  this  lovely  and  interefting  fpirit.  They  confift  of  great 
variety :  a  few  are  doctrinal,  but  the  moft  part  are  appropriated  to 
explain,  illuftrate,  and  apply,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Chriftianity. 
Though  his  fituation  afforded  him  the  bell  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  though  he  mull  have  Trequenfly 
contemplated  it,  in  all  its  forms,  with  peculiar  advantage,  it  appears, 
from  the  principles  and  tendency  of  all  he  advances  in  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes,  that  he  retained  his  integrity  to  the  lall ;  and  that  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  long  life  fpent  in  affluence,  and  in  the  midft  of  domcftic 
comfort,  inflead  of  making  him  worfe  as  it  does  but  too  many,  made 
him  in  reality  better.  Every  recommendation  of  holinefs  or  moral 
and  religious  worth,  came  of  courfe  from  him  with  peculiar  dignity 
and  weight.  He  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  urged. '  He  could  appeal 
to  a  life  of  virtue  in  its  favour.  His  fermons  were  the  natural 
images  of  what  he  was.  They  were  digefted  and  delivered  in  that 
fimplicity  which  he  preferred  as  well  from  principle  as  from  tafle* 
And  they  are  now  publilhcd  in  the  fame  amiable  and  captivating 
garb  which  they  always  wore.  In  a  well- written  preface  the 
foD,  with  a  duteous  and  becoming  zeal,  is  the  fond  but  modell  eulogift 
of  the  father. 

Art.  36.  Sermons  and  Difeourfes  on  fenjeral  Occafions.  By  George 

Keith 9  M.  A.  MiniJhr  of  Keith- Hall-and  Kinkel I 9  Aherdeenjhire.  8vo. 

5s.  Evans.  London,  1789. 

In  thefe  Sermons  the  faftidious  reader,  who  hunts  only  after  no¬ 
velty  of  fentiment,  brilliancy  of  expreflion,  and  boldnefs  of  con¬ 
ception,  will  certainly  be  difappointed.  He  will,  however,  find 
what  is  much  belter,  as  well  as  more  honourable,  for  the  author,  the 
doftrines  and  duties  of. the  Chriftian  life  Hated,  explained,  and  en¬ 
forced,  with  great  fincerity  and  earneftnefs. 

The  fubje^ts  difeufled  in  this  volume  are.  The  Charafter  of  Jefus 
Chriil.  The  Religious  Inquiry.  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  True  Elo¬ 
quence,  or  Paul  preaching  before  Felix.  Falfe  Eloquence,  or  Herod 
Agrippa  haranguing  the  Jews.  The  Progrefs  of  Virtue  and  Hap- 
pinefs.  The  Progrefs..  of  Vice  and  Mifery.  The  Union  of  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Innocence.  Abraham  oftering  up  Ifaac.’  The  Father  and 
bis  two  Sons,  the  Prodigal  and  his  cider  Brother. 

‘  Our  author  difeourfes  on  thefe  topics  in  a  manner  the  mod  likely 
to  render  them  ufefiil.  His  thoughts  are  folid  and  important,  and 
for  the  mod  part  originating  in  goodnefs  of  heart,  are  calculated 
to  gain  attention,  and  promote  a  ipirit  of  ferioufnefs  and  piety.  He 
avoids  all  critical  or  polemical  difcuflions,  and  applies  himfelf  ex- 
clufivcly  to  produce  in  his  hearers  honedy  of  heart  and  holineft' 
cf  life, 
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Art.  37.  The  Words  nf  Chrijiy  wtb  Notes  exflasusSorj *  To  nvbich  h 
Jubjobied  a  Letter  on,  the  Importance  of  Salvation.  London,  1789. 
5s.  Cadcll.  8vo. 

We  are  rather  forprized  that  feme  fcicftion  of  this  kind  has  not 
before  been  attempted.  The  fayings  of  moft  philofophers,  whofe 
talents  and  fpeeches  made  an  impreflion  amon^  cotemporaries,  efpe. 
cially  Socrates,  who,  like  our  Saviour,  committed  nothing  to  writ* 
ing  have  been  carefully  preferved  and  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity. 
1  he  gofpel  hlftorians  were  plain  unlettered  men,  and  by  no  means 
qualified  to  give  celebrity  by  their  genius  or  eloquence  to  the  fay- 
ings  of  their  Mailer.  Thefc,  however,  from  that  very  circumllancc, 
are  more  eafily  refeued  from  the  unpoliflicd  materials  with  which  they 
have  always  been  incorporated.  Even  to  the  mod  illiterate,  and  un¬ 
der  all  the  .diladvantages  of  a  tranflation,.  they  poflefs  fuch  a  charm 
as  readily  dillineuilhes  them  from  thofe  of  the  Evangelids.  There 
is  therefore  much  merit  in  this  effay,  though  we  think  the  feleftion 
and  arrangement  are  both  fufceptible  of  Hill  further  improvement. 

The  explanatory  notes  are  not  many,  and  not  of  much  confequence, 
though  in  fome  places  the  illufi rations  are  apt  chough.  The  letter 
on  the  Importance  of  Salvation  contains  nothing  new,  but  is  written 
with  much  ferioufnels,  and  will  be  read  with  fatisfadion  by  every  well 
difpofed  Chridian. 

Art.  j8.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Severn  Humane  Society ^  by  tht 
Eev.  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.  8vo.  is.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

The  defign  of  this  publication  is  to  recoihmend  this  very  ufeful 
(bciety  before  the  members  of  which  it  was  delivered-  It  is  the  com* 
poUtibn  of  a  fenfible’  moded  man,  who,  Uibugh  diffident  of.  his.  own 
abilities,. wants  not  fur  fuch  as  bed  becomes  the  pulpit.  He  is  plain 
and  rational,  alFeCls  no  where  to  ihine,.and  never  wanders  from  his 
fubjecl.  ,  .  ^  .  . 

Art.  39.  The  Origin  and  Importance  of  Life ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  St  i 
Giles's,  Northampton,  Sept.  13,  1789,  ased  at  the  ¥arfl}  Church  tf 
Qarjhalion  in  Surrey,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Royal  Hsmane  Societyt 
O^.  2J,  1789,  by  .William  Agutttr,  M,A*  '  8vo.  IS.  Chllklcn. 
London,  1789. 

This  ingenious  difeourfe  is^^replctc  with  piety  and  good  fenfe. 
The  author  revives  and  indulges  Tome  peculiar  notions  concerninz 
ihe  eonftituent  parts  of  human  haturc.  His  fiheerity,  however,  ana 
the  impeftant  light  in  whch  the  great  profpc&s  of  religion  appear  to 
Arilcehim,  enable  him  to  apply  them  with  propriety.  Even  before 
Ae  Humhne  Society,  he  cOnfideh  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  all  iti 
bleffings,  as  deriving  their  value  only  from  the  opportunities  they 
afford  of  preparing  for*  a  better. 

Art.  40.  A  Difeourfe  concerning  the  RefitrreAion  of  Bodies  I  tending  to  JhrJi 
from  the  Writings  of  Heathens,  Tir-iu/i  and  Chr  'fiians,  that  there  art 
BdM a  tailed  our  oven  nvhicb  voill  rot  be  raifed  from  the  Dead,  that 
there  are  Bodies  properly  called  our  s-icn,  •which  voill  be  raifed  from 
the  Dead.  By  vcilat  mtans  the  perfeQion  and  immortality  off'  the  Rt- 

furrtd^oe 
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Jurre^ion  Bodies  are  to  be  obtained^  and  hy  twhom  effecbed*  By  Pbila^ 
totbes,  8vo.  28.  Davis. 

The  contents  and  drift  of  this  difeourfe  are  fet  forth  m  the  title 
page.  It  is  fo  well  written,  that  we  know  not  for  what  rcafon  the 
audior  declines  avowing  it.  •  Anonymous  publications  are  in  our 
opinion  cxcufablc  only  where  a  name  is  unnecefl'ary,  where  tie  fub- 
jeft  may  incur  obloquy  or  injury,  and  where  nothing  in  the  cha- 
rafter  or  fituatlon  of  an  author  can  either  ftrengthen  a  weak  ar¬ 
gument,  or  weaken  a  ftrong  one.  The  performance  before  ns  dtf- 
plays  fuch  powers  of  reafoning,  and  fuch  acquaintance  with  antiquity, 
as  would  not  difgrace  our  beft  theological  writers.  For  our  ovms?- 
parts  we  regret  that  fo  much  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  are  not 
beftowed  on  fubjedls  of  more  general  utility. 


THl  DANGER  OF  OUR  POLITICAL  CONNECTIONS  .WlTfl 

SWEDEN  AND  PRUSSIA. 

tN  our  laft  number  we  affirmed  that  the  Swedes  kept  a  fteady 
^  eye  oii  the  pqffelfion  oQ^orway,  aud  the  Praffians  on  that  of 
Livonia  :  but '  AatNorway  in  the  hands  of  Sweden,  and  Livonia 
ill  thofc  of  Pruffia,  would  in*  the  end  annihilate  the, commerce 
of  Denmark,  and  exclude  Great  Britain  from  that  of  the  Baltic. 
Thefe  points  we  come  now,  according  to  our  promife,  to  il- 
luftrate.  ^  ^  . 

’  *  '  ILLUSTRATION. 

>  The  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  like  thofe  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  forming  one  great  Peninfula,'  feent  deftineJ  by 
nature  amidft:  the  progrefs,  or  rather  the  vicillitud^  of  cohqneft, 
to  acknowledge  the  fvvay  of  one  fbvereign.  Accordiitgly^  atiout 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,*  they  were  united  under  the 
lame  crpwh  by  Aat  Semarimis  of  north,  MargaretV.v^O 
by  policy;  and  by ^ arms*  became  Queen  of  Denmark,  .Noivi^y, 
and  Sweden.*  The. great  fpirit  of^Guftavus  Vala,  the 
bravery  and  hardiiiefs  of  the  Swedes,  and  a  ftrong  barrier-of 
mountains,  happily  concurred  to  reftorc  the  independence  of  the 
Swedifli  nation.  ^  :  \  ^ 

The  Swedilh  monarchs,  in  their  turn,  have  (hewn’ the  fame 
Ipirit.  of  conqiieft  that  animated  the  Danes  and. Norwegians  in 
the  fourteenth  century  :  and  the  prefent  king,  by  attempting  to 
excite  difeontents  aiid  infurreftions,  and  to  form  a  party  devoted 
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to  his  intcrcfts  In  the  centre  of  Norway,  has  plainly  diTcovcreJ 
his  views  on  that  kingdom.  At  the  fame  time  th;it  his  agents 
were  employed  in  exciting  a  fpirit  of  revolt  in  Norway,  he 
himfelf  in  psrfon,'as  well  as  by  letters,  jmade  the  warmelt  and 
even  the  humbled  proteftations  cf.rcfpe<51:  and  cordial  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  interefts  of*  Denmark.  He 
even  offered  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  on  condition  that  the 
Danes  w’ould  obferve  a  perfect  neutrality  in  the  contelt  on  which 
he  was  about  enter  with  the  KuiTians,  to  reftore  a  maritime 
province  that  had  formerly,  been  wreded  from  the  Daniih  em- 
pire  by  his  predeceflbrs  on  tne  throne  of  Sweden. 

His  objeef  was,  firft  ,to  recover  the  provinces  that  had  been 
fevered  from  Sweden  by  the  Ruffians  ;  but  peace  being  con¬ 
cluded  wdth  them,  he  would  have  fallen,  as  he  trufled,  in  fall 
force,  and  with  a  victorious  army,  on  the  peaceful  and  unprepared 
Danes  ;  for  ’which  difputes  concerning  the  frontier  of.  that  very 
provirxe,  which  he  infidioufly  propofed  to  cede,  would  have  fur- 
nilhed  a  plaufible  pretext.  But  the  Prince  of^Denmark,  y^hofe 
councils  appear  to  be  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  indultry,  vigilance, 
and  prudence,  rather  than  of  vyarlike  ambition,  wifely  replied, 
That  his  father,  by  whofe  authority  he  held  a  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  did  not  dehre  any  acceflion 
of  territory  :  his  only  objeCt  being  to  improve  and  to  diffuie 
knowledge,  liberty,  and  equal  laws,  over  what  he  already  pof- 
feffed : 

The  Swedifh  monarch,  after  this,  is  faid  to  have  thrown 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and,  with  profef- 
fions  of  unbounded  deferehce  and  fubmiffion,  to  have  implored 
his  protection,  w’hile  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  dominions 
of  his  anceftors  from  an  overbearing  power,  equally  the  enemy 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

Thus  Guftavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  unites  addrefs  and  in¬ 
trigue  with  lofty  ambition  and  warlike  courage.  It  is  reafonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  he  will  conftantly  purfue  his  favou¬ 
rite  object, ‘the  redu(9ion  of  Norway,  according  to  varying  cg- 
cumftaiices,  by  open  force  or  fecret  intrigue. 

VIEW^S  OF  PRUSSIA. 

That  the  Pruflians  have  views  on  the  duchies  of  .Courland 
and  Livonia,  will  appear  almoft  certain,  when  we  refleit  that 
the  court  of  Berlin,  one  of.  the  moll  enlightened  in  Europe,  is 
abundantly  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  commerce;  that  they 
want  harbours,  and  that  the  late  king,  whofe  fpirit  Hill  prefides 
in  the  cabinet  of  his  fuccclTor,  always  bent  the  courfe  of  his  con- 
quefts  towards  navigable  rivers  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  doubtleis 
the  objedl  of  Pruflia,  by  arms,  or  by  negotiation,  to  reduce, 
under  his  power,  the  whole  Baltic  Ihore  from  Dantzic  to  Re¬ 
vel,  both  inclufive.  The  prefent  juncture  of  affairs  will  give 
that  monarchy  a  favourable  opportunity  of  purfuing  this  great 
8  object. 
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objeft.  The  party  they  have  formed,  and  vlgoroufly  fupport,  in 
Poland  in  oppofition  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  military 
preparations  that  are  certainly  on  foot  in  every  part  of  the  Pru^- 
lian  dominions,  may  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  flight,  in  which  the  black  eagle  will  appear  with  honour  and 
advantage,  though  probably  it  will  be  fomewhat  lefs  various  and 
fublitne  than  in  the  war  of  feven  years,  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
by  the  pen  of  the  unparalleled  and  immortal  Frederick.  What 
turns  the  balance  of  the  parties  will  take  that  muft  be  involved 
in  the  next  general  war,  the  embers  of  which  already  begin  to  be 
perceptibe,  cannot  be  forefeen  by  human  penetration :  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  Sweden  and  Ruffia  will  be  on  one  fide  :  The  Pruf- 
fians,  therefore,  will  have  an  option  of  the  one  or  the  other  for 
their  allies.  If  they  join  the  Ruffians,  Courland  and  Livonia 
may  be  exchanged  for  conquefts  to  be  made,  or  territories  to  be 
recovered  and  fecured,  through  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
Prufiiain  fome  other  quarters.  If,  asprefent  appearances  indi¬ 
cate,  they  join  the  Swedes,  Courland  and  Livonia  may  be 
added  to  the  juvenile  empire  of  Pruffia  by  force  of  arms.  And 
this  will  very  probably  happen  if  Great  Britain  and  Holland  are 
perfuaded  to  take  an  open  and  a£iive  part  in  favour  of  the  Pruf- 
lians  and  the  Swedes  againlf  the  Danes  and  Ruffians. 

Now,  fuppoUng  Norway  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  and  Li¬ 
vonia,  or  Livonia  and  Courland,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pruffiahs, 
two  great  maritime  powers  would  be^  formed,  both  of  them  ad- 
verfe  to  the  interefts  of  Grc^  Britain^  'Fhe  maritime  ftrength 
and  importance  of  Denmark  depends  more  on  Norway  and  the 
dependent  ifiands,  than  on  Denmark.  The  great  northern 
ocean,  from  the  naze  of  Norway  to  the  moll  northerly  point  of 
that  kingdom,  is  never  trozen,  like  the  Baltic ;  and  the  whole 
j Norwegian  coaft  is  indented  with  fafe  and  commodious  har¬ 
bours.  The  ftrength  that  this  country,  covered  with  forefts, 
and  whofe  hardy  natives  have  been  accuflomed  to  maritime  af- 
fcdrs  from^the  earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  Scandinavia,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive.;.  The  fleets  of  Sweden,  frem  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland,  round  to  the  white  fea,  would  give  the  law  on  all 
thofe  extenfive  coaft s.  The  trade  of  the  Britifti  into  the  Baltic 
would  be  aifefted,  and  that  with  Archangel  wholly  at  their 
niercy.  The  Swedes  and  the  Pruffians  would  become  the  great 
carriers  of  naval  ftores  to  all  Europe.  We  might  purchafe 
naval  ftores  as  ufual,  but  not  import  them  in  our  own  bottoms; 

I  The  S  wedifti  and  Pruffian  navigation  would  be  increafed,  and 
that  of  Engl:}.nd,  as  well  as  Holland  and  Denmark,  diminiftied. — 

(And  Denmarlc^  ftripped  o:  Norway,  w^ould  foon  ceafe  to  be  an 
independent  ftate ! 
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Would  it  Dot  be  madnefs^  therefore,  in  Great-Britain  and 
HcUajLiil  to  be  inftrumental  in  aggrandizing  the  Swedifli  and  the 
PxjLiiuan  ir*r.rine  at  the  cxpcnce  of  their  own  and  that  of  the 
Dane?  imd  Ruffians  ?  A.luperficial  politician,  indeed,  may  afk, 
Wherein  does  the  folly  confift  of  aggrandiCng  the  Swedifh  ma¬ 
rine  on  the  ruins  of  thofe  of  Ruffia  and  Denmark  ?  We  an- 
fwer,  hfd,  that  Denmark  is  not  formidable^  nor  can  fbe  ever  be 
formidable,  either  to  Great-Britain  or  Holland,  in  the  manner 
Sweden  would  prove  if  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Nor¬ 
way;  and  as  Pruffia  would  alfo  be,  with  great  inland  refourccs, 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  fineft  navigable  rivers,  and  fuch  ports 
as  Dahtzic,  .Riga,  and  Revel. 


RUSSIA. 


Ruffia  never  can  become  a  great  maritime  power,  unlefsin* 
deed,  through  impolicy  or  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
European  ftates,  (he  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  extend  her  maritime 
coafts  on  the  fide  of  the  Turkifh  territories.  Her  fhips  arc 
held  fail  by  the  froft  for  half  the  year.  Befides,  the  genius  of 
the  various  nations  that  cempofe  the  vaft  and  inland  empire  of 
Ruffia  ♦  is  not  maritime.  The  Ruffians  have  a  natural  averfion 
to  the  fea.  Their  ‘fleets  are  officered,  and  for  the  moft  part 
even  manned,  by  foreigrers.  No  nation  ever  made  a  figure  at 
fca  W’ho  did  not  poflefs  txtenfive  fea  coafts,  or  who  were  not 
borne,  and  did  not  live,  as  it  were,  amidft  water.  This  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  to  this  caiifc  aferibesj 
the  uniform  fuperiority  of  the  Britiih  over  the  French  fleets 
(eameri. 

*  ^  As'  the  Ruffians  never  can,  or  at  leaft  never  probably  .will,  be 
/come  formidable  rivals  to  Great-Britain,  fo  they  might  for  agi 
be  'rendered  ufeful  and  advantageous  allies.  The  truth  of  th 
pofition  is  founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  fuperfluities  and  war; 
on  which  it  is  unneceflary^to  expatiate.  Ruffia  might  long' 
benefitted  by  the  navigation,  the  wealth,  and  the  general  indoftn 
<of‘  Britain ;  and  Britain*  might  long  profit  by  furnilhing  vario 
ufeful  and  degantxommodities  to  Ruffia,  and  taking  in  r 
her  raw  materials  for  .(hip 'building,  and  a  variety  of  other 
’  mifafilurcs.  H^Tbis  beneficial  commerce  would  not  be  inter 


rupted  even  by  the  dcfolations  of^war;  for  war,  fo  ruinous 
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♦  We  do  not,  in  this  ftage  of- the  world,  make  any  account, 
this  fubje£t,  of  the  ihores  of  Siberia  and  Kamfcatika. 
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other  countries,  is  rather  of  advantage  to  Ruffia.  War,  that 
firft  quickened,  is  ftill  necelTaiy  to  rouze,  thaf  vaft  body  from 
liftlcfs  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  "rhus  violent  agriculture, 
which  would  reduce  the  fine  mould  of  old  and  well^^ultivatpd 
ground  to  a  cotut  mortuumy  is  neceflary  to  break  Ae  rugged  fcfl 
of  Ruffia,  and  open  it  to  the  influences  of  heaven.  Ruffia  [pr 
the  empress  of  Riiffia]  is  like  the  palm-tree,  which' flourifhes 
the  more  the  more  it  is  trod  on  and  prefled  ! 

The  Britifh  court,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war, 
being  offended  with  the  emprefs,"  fondly  Hoped  to  render  Great- 
Britain  independent  on  the  Ruffians  for  naval  ftores,  by  means 
of  the  forefts  of  Canada.  The  mafts  and  planks  of  Canada  ate 
not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Livonia ;  and  if  they  were, 
ftill  it  would  be  bad  poli^  to  abandon  or  to  iinpair  our  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  Ruffia.  » 


THE  COMBINED  ARMIES 


Continue  to  ground  on  the  .TurkijQi  empire ;  but 


THE  ,  FLEMISH  PATRIOTS 


Have  fairly  unflieathed  the  fword  againft  the  emperpr,  and  fern 
to  have  thrown  away  the  fcabbard.  ‘The  event  is  doubtful; 
but  what  human  being,  interefted  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  does 
not  wifh  for  fuccefs  to  their  juft  and  noble  efforts ! 


'  ENGLAND 


At  this  period  enjoys  uninterrupted  peace  ^d  prqfperity,  and  is 
revered  by  the  powers  *of  the  world.  Her  difaftrous  fituatiqn  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  American  war  did  not  promifefo^flburilli- 
ing  achange.  And,  to  a  refleding  mind,  her,prefent  elevation, 
contrafted  with  her  humiliation  in  1783,  looks. as  if  fortune 
laughed  at  the  .wifdom  of  men,  and  .took  pleafure  in  producing 
events  to  mock  all  human  prefcience. 

I 

.SCOTLAND  . 

Partakes  in  the  profperity  of  her  After  kingdom^  Thc.ftudy  lof 
^ilofophy  and  the  fci^ces  pervade  alnioft  all  ranl^  in  that 
j  Country,  and  have  indeed  become  fafhionable.  Her 'own  in- 
^  duftry,  and  the  good  fortune  of  her  fons  from  the  £aft,  have 
(given  to  her  unexpeded  wealth.  Her  capital  is  now  adorned 
with  palaces  and  the  fplendour  of  public  edifices ;  arts  and  ma- 
.nufadures  arc  at  this  day  no  novelty  in  Scotland,  and  have  ar- 
*  rived  at  unexpeded  perfedion.  Even  her  polidcal  principles 


4od  l^atmal  Affairs. 

arc,  not,  as  in  former  time? j  entirely  fubfervient  tothewiHof 
a  minifter.  A  virtuous  oppofition  has  arifen,  which  watche? 
'over  the  meafures  of.adminiftration  with  a  jealous  eye.  And  it 
ever  any  future  period  fliould  require  it,  Great-Britain  will  not 
fubmit  to  the  defpotifm  of  a  tyrant  without- firm  oppofition  froin 
the  fons  of  freedom  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed* 


IRELAND 

9  m  •  r  ♦  *  • 

Has  ^every.  reafoh  to  remain  not  only  fatisfied  but  happy  under 
•  tile. prefent.  order  of  affairs.  Emancipated  from  the  eppreffive 
rcftfiftidns.fhe  long  laboured  under,  which  fliackled  the  iiiduftrjr 
of  her  nativesj  and  retained  the  country  in  poverty,  (he  begins 
.to  raife  up  her  head,  and  affume  her  proper  rank  in  the  Britilli 
empire.  If  her  commerce  is  promoted,  her*  country  cultivated, 
and  the  arts  of  peace  introduced  and  perfevered  in,  it  is  hard 
to  deterniine  to  what  an  exalted  pitch  of '  profperity  Ireland  may 
arrive*  .  - 

'  THE  EMPIRE  OF  GREAT-BRITAIi^ 

Has  now  reached  a  pinnacle  of  good  fortune  hitherto  unex- 
^ampled  ;  and'if  a  proper  ufe  is  made -of  the  opportunity,  by  an 
iftivc,  a  wife,  and  a  yirtuous  adminiftratibn,  her  profperity  m:y 
long  continue,  and  be  Handed  down  in  vigor  to  a  diftant  pofterity. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefed  tf 
he/int  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,.  Fleet-llreet,  London;  <ivhere  Sak- 
feribirs  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  re/pe^fullj  defired  to  ght  it 
their  liarnesm 
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1.  7  froni  the  bottowi  dele  the  comma  after  the  word  itghU ^ 
Pa^e  3^5/,  1/3.  for read  , 


’  ■  K  *;  •  .  ‘  ‘1  '  ’  »  .  I- 

i.  ^  *  ,r;  * 


